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NEW GI BILL CONTINUATION ACT 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs, 

Washington, DC, 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:13 a.m., in room SR- 
418, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Alan Cranston (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Cranston, Matsunaga, Rockefeller, Graham, 
Murkowski, Simpson, Thurmond, and Stafford. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN CRANSTON 

Chairman Cranston. The hearing will come to order. I welcome 
all of you who are present. This is the first hearing of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans' Affairs in the historic 100th Congress. I am, of 
course, delighted once again to be serving as chairman, but I want 
to acknowledge the excellent work of Senator Frank Murkowski 
during his chairmanship of ;he committee and express my deep 
gratitude for the many courtesies he extended to me and others on 
our side during the last 2 years. 

Working in a true bipartisan spirit, we compiled a fine record for 
our Nation's veterans. I look forward to working closely with 
Frank in his new capacity as ranking minority member. He and I 
and the majority and minority staffs on the committee will, I hope, 
continue to build on our tradition of bipartisanship and full and 
open communication. 

It is thus fitting that our initial hearing in this Congress is on a 
bill that we introduced together, along with our fellow committee 
members, Senators Spark Matsunaga, Dennis DeConcini, George 
Mitchell, Jay Rockefeller, and Bob Graham, as well as Senators 
Ernest HoUings and Bill Cohen, with whom we worked very closely 
in 1984 in pursuing Senate passage and ultimately the enactment 
of the New GI Bill. \ 

We are also joined, as cosponsors of S. 12, by Senators Paul 
Simon, Tom Daschle, and Frank Lautenberg. 

I want to welcome back all the members of our committee from 
the 99th Congress, who are continuing to serve on this committee 
in the 100th 'Congress, and to greet warmly Senator Bob Graham, 
the committee's newest member, who I am sure will prove to be a 
tremendous asset. 

Turning to the business at hand, this morning we will be hearing 
testimony on S. 12, the proposed New GI Bill Continuation Act, a 
bill to provide for the continuation beyond the current June 30, 
1988 eligibility expiration date. Both the program of educational as- 

(1) 
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sistance for the members of the All-Volunteer Force under chapter 
30 of title 38 and the program of educational assistance for mem- 
bers of the Selected Reserve under chapter 106 of title 10, together 
popularly known as the New GI Bill. 

Under the current chapter 30 program, a servicemember enter- 
ing on active -duty for the first time during the 3-year period from 
July 1, 1985, through June 30, 1988, who does not decline to partici- 
pate in^the New GI Bill program is entitled to basic educational as- 
sistance benefits— generally, $300 a month for 36 months for a 
total of $10,800— in exchange for completion of a 3-year tour of 
active duty or for a 2-year tour of active duty and a 4-year reserve 
commitment. Alternatively, an individual who completes a 2-year 
tour of active duty without service in the Selected Reserve is enti- 
tled to 36 months of basic educational assistance benefits at $250 a 
month. These basic benefits are funded through and administered 
by the VA. In return, the servicemember incurs a nonrefundable, 
$100-per-month, reduction in pay during the first 12 months of the 
service period. In addition, the service branches may offer recruits 
various "Jdckers" and other enrichments in order to enhance re- 
cruitment in critical skill areas or to encourage longer enlistments. 
These supplemental benefits are administered by the VA but are 
paid for by the individual service branch. 

Under the current section 106 program for the Selected Reserves, 
all reservists who enlist, reenlist, or extend for a period of not less 
than 6 years during the test period can receive a noncontributory 
educational benefit of up to $5,040 for undergraduate college educa- 
tion. These benefits are administered by the VA and paid for by 
the Department of Defense. 

We are proposing to eliminate the July 1, 1988 deadline on par- 
ticipation, not only because of the great value of the New GI Bill as 
a tool for recruitment and retention in the All-Volunteer Armed 
Forces, but also because of its enormous worth as a readjustment 
benefit for members of our Armed Forces who elect to return to 
civilian life and as a highly beneficial and cost-effective investment 
in our Nation's human resources. 

These educational benefits are truly a blue chip investment in 
the development of a more highly trained, productive, and competi- 
tive work force. Let me take just a moment to elaborate on the im- 
portance of our New GI Bill to our Nation. 

First, I have long believed and continue to believe that we need 
to do everything necessary to avoid returning to conscription to 
meet our uniform services personnel needs. The last thing our 
Nation needs at this point, especially for its young people, is a 
return to the devisiveness that inevitably accompanies a military 
draft. 

We already have preliminary data showing that the New GI Bill 
is a cost-effective means of getting high quality young people to 
enlist in our Armed Forces and Reserves. The New GI Bill now 
allows recruiters, for the first time, to penetrate the college-orient- 
ed market of young people that we need to operate our sophisticat- 
ed weaponry and communications and other support equipment 
and to enhance our preparedness for the complexities of modern 
warfare. 
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Second, the New GI Bill puts' higher education and training 
within the grasp of many who would not otherwise be able to 
afford it. This GI Bill, as with past GI Bills, will provide service- 
members who return to civilian life with an earned opportunity to 
catchup with their nonveteran peers, to gain the skills and training 
needed to compete in the civilian job market, as well as break out 
of the student debt cycle associated with pursuing higher education 
and training. 

Third, the societal and economic values of the New GI Bill are 
enormous. The GI Bill may be the greatest investment our country 
has ever made, training more than 18 million veterans and provid- 
ing $60 billion in educational benefits since World War 11. It has 
contributed immensely to a healthy economy, returning $3. to $6 in 
increased productivity, earning power, and tax revenues for every 
$1 spent in GI Bill benefits. The educational assistance made avail- 
able under the New GI Bill will contribute significantly to our vi- 
tality as a Nation and our strength as a world economic, power by 
promoting greater productivity for our citizens and our national 
economy alike. 

In my view, there is no reason to perpetuate any further the un- 
certainty about the future of this program. I believe it would be 
very difficult to design a better, more cost^ffective program than 
the New GI Bill to keep our military forces strong while avoiding 
devisive conscription and to provide opportunities for our veterans 
and reservists to be better educated and more competitive in an in- 
creasingly technological society. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy of S. 12 and my introducto- 
ry statement on it be printed at an appropriate place in the record 
of this hearing. 

[S. 12 and introductory statement appear on p."55.] 

Chairman CraNSTon. Before closing, I want to acknowledge and 
express my gratitude for the strong widespread support that 
today's witnesses have expressed for this measure. It is, of course, 
also very gratifying that the administration has reversed its view 
and joined in supporting the continuation of the New GI Bill. Un- 
fortunately, the administration's official position is that funding of 
the basic benefits under chapter 30 should be shifted from the VA 
toDOD. 

Given the clear role that the program has as an individual read- 
justment benefit, as well as a great investment in enhanced pro- 
ductivity for our Nation, along with its being a recruitment and re- 
tention tool, I see no reason to make this change. We have many 
witnesses this morning, and there is a great deal to cover in a lim- 
ited amount of time. Thus, I would appreciate each witness's coop- 
eration in limiting his or her oral presentation to no more than 5 
minutes. 

Finally, I note that Tom Daschle is our leadoff witness this 
morning, Tom served with distinction on the House Veterans' Af- 
fairs Committee and helped our great and good friend. Chairman 
Sonny Montgomery, to make the New GI Bill a reality. Tom, we 
are delighted to have you with us in the Senate as a forceful advo- 
cate for veterans, especially Vietnam veterans, and to welcome you 
as our leadoff witness at our first hearing of the 100th Congress. 
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I am delighted first to recognize Senator Strom Thurmond, a 
great friend of veterans and a leader in efforts to establish the New 
GI Bill. I presume you may have some opening remarks. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR THURMOND 

Senator Thurmond. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be here for the first meeting of 
the Veterans' Affairs Committee in 1987 to receive the testimony 
on S. 12, The New GI Bill Continuation Act. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend you for scheduling hearings on this legislation early in 
the 100th Congress. The legislation would make the current 3-year 
test program, popularly known as the **New GI Bill," permanent. 
The 3-year test period commenced in July 1985 and will end in 
June 1988. The Department of the Army has indicated that the GI 
Bill has been one of its strongest recruiting tools. In addition, the 
GI Bill has contributed toward a better-educated American society. 

However, due to our huge 'national debt, no program should be 
exempt from close Congressional scrutiny in order to better ensure 
cost efficiency. Because we must reduce this deficit, all Senate com- 
mittees face the difficult task of weighing competing demands for 
limited resources. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to hearing from the distinguished 
group of witnesses today. However, I have another hearing I have 
to go to, and I will read their testimony later. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cranston. Thank you very much, Strom. 

Frank, I just want to welcome you m your new role as ranking 
minority member; and I earlier expressed my gratitude for the op- 
portunity to keep on working with you in our joint responsibilities 
here, and I expressed my thanks for all your great courtesies 
during the time that vou were the chairman and I was the ranking 
member. And I will do my best to be as fair and respectful as you 
were. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you very much, Alan. 
Chairman Cranston. Do you have an opening statement? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR MURKOWSKI 

Senator Murkowski. I have a very brief statement, and I do wish 
to thank you, Alan, as you return to the center chair on this com- 
mittee. I am certain that the chair, the gavel and America's veter- 
ans will be well treated under your stewardship. 

I am certainly pleased that the first hearing which yoii have 
called in the 100th Congress is on the New GI Bill. I am proud to 
join with you, Alan, as an original cosponsor of S. 12, which will 
make this important and necessary veterans' education program a 
permanent part of the benefit programs we rely upon to reward 
our veterans for their service and to assist them in their readjust- 
ment to civilian life. 

I think you would agree that opportunities to forge a cost^ffec- 
tive program which benefits the Nation, the Armed Forces, and the 
individual participants are all too rare in the Congress today; and 
that the New GI Bill is such a program, and S. 12 is such an oppor- 
tunity. I think it is important to remember that one of the reasons 
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that we have this opportunity is the tireless perseverence of Chair- 
man Montgomery of the House Committee on Veterans' Affairs. It 
was his advocacy on behalf of veterans' education that laid the 
groundwork for the pilot program we are now considering making 
permanent. 

I believe that there is a bipartison concensus regarding the im- 
portance of making this program permanent and funding it 
through the VA. This concensus is evidence that the cooperative 
spirit for which this committee has been noted since its inception 
will certainly continue. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, during my term as chairman of the 
committee, I had the benefit of sound advice and vigorous advocacy 
from you. Senator Cranston, while you served as the committee's 
distinguished ranking minority member. The veterans' benefits and 
health care legislation which emerged from the committee, I think 
reflected that cooperation. 

I want to personally thank you and note that America's veterans 
indeed were the beneficiaries. I want to assure you that I will do 
my part to ensure that that tradition continues. 

Chairman Cranston. Thank you, Frank, very much for those ex- 
pressions of solidarity. We will continue to have a very fine work- 
ing partnership, I am sure, in the leadership of this committee. 

There is one other matter I would like to briefly cover, and that 
is to welcome the new committee staffers on our side: Loretta Mc- 
Millan, Claudia Kashin, Daphne Howard, Barbara Masters, Jane 
Wasman, Ann Banelski, George Bentley, and especially Darryl 
Kehrer and Jennifer McCarthy who worked so long and hard in 
setting up this hearing. 

We will now proceed to you, Tom; and let me say that, unfortu- 
nately, I have to leave to make another commitment that I was 
unable to get out of. So, now, Frank, you revert to being chair- 
man—at least temporarily— until Spark Matsunaga arrives. Thank 
you very much for everything and for what we will accomplish to- 
gether. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to 
have to leave shortly for a Finance Committee meeting, but we will 
manage here. And let me acknowledge Susan Theroux, the minori- 
ty chief clerk, who has joined the minority as our only new staff 
member. 

As you may know, when there is a change of leadership, there is 
an addition on one side of the ledger and a substantial subtraction 
on the other. Rather than being the beneficiary of the change, we 
were required to subtract somewhat from our staff. So, with the ex- 
ception of one new member, our staff has been reduced by a total 
number of seven. So, the minority will hold its own and make up 
for that in other ways. 

With that observation, I would defer to the first witness. Senator 
Daschle. We are very pleased. Senator Daschle, to have you here 
before us this morning, a new Senator from the State of South 
Dakota. I would ask that you proceed with your statement. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS A. DASCHLE, A U.S. SENATOR 
PROM THE STATE OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

Senator Daschle, ^ank you, Senator Murkowski. To the Chair- 
man, who has.just left, I want to commend the committee for hold- 
r^^^ T ""^ demonstrating its commitment to the New 

- J T ; P"^" to be a cpeponsor of Chairman Cranston's bill, 
and 1 feel the extension of this program is absolutely imperative. 

I have had the benefit of watching the New GI Bill work effec- 
tively, as opposed to similar programs in the past that have not. 
Much support has already been demonstrated in past Congresses 
for this program. That kind of support will ultimately lead to the 
passage of this legislation into law. 

For the pMt 2 years, I was chairman of the House Education and 
Trainine and Employment Subcommjttee of the Veterans' Commit- 
tee m the House, and I have had Lie opportunity to witness what a 
tremendous program the New GI Bill is. I am here simply to give 
exteS 'his program ought to be permanently 

Thefirst is simply to compare it to what we have had in the 
past. The past proCTams have not worked. I think with virtual una- 
nimity we had witaesses come before my subcommittee in the last 
2 years to tell us that the VEAP Program was virtually a disaster. 
The signup under VEAP was only 35 percent, and the quality of 
recruits decreased during the time we had the Veterans' Educa- 
tional Assistance Program. The first and perhaps the most impor- 

tetter*^" ^^^^^ nothing 
The second reason is the positive impact that the New GI Bill 
has had on the Armed Forces itself. 'There is no program with 
greater beneficial impact in terms of recruitment and retention 
than the GI Bill as it exists today. Recruiters have told me that 
educational incentives are absolutely essential to drawing the 
upper one-half of those m high school graduating classes, and that 
p,? iqqI t " .^f since the program was initially begun. 

ay iyy&, l am told, military recruiters are going to have to enlLot 
one out of eveiy two 18-year-old males that do not go to college. 

bo, again, it is imperative that we put as great an emphasis as 
possible m seeking educational benefits as a means to retain and 
recruit those people who can ensure the quality of the personnel 
that we have been able to recruit in the last couple of years. It is 
imperative that we look at the New GI Bill as a weapon, a weapon 
just as important as any hardware that we have in the arsenal 
today. 

If we want the best, we have to be willing to commit to the best, 
/^T n?,,*® other way to commit to it today than to commit to 
the GI Bill as it exists. 

The third reason the New GI Bill should be made permanent is 
\ V^^^^ that this bill has on the veterans themselves. As I have 
looked to case histories of veterans who have had the advantage of 
tne ui Bill and those who have not, there is a clear-cut difference. 

i might point out that this body— and, as I understand it, the 
House today— will pass a bill dealing with homeless. The homeless 
are becoming an increasingly visible problem, one that is increas- 
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ingly recognized to be serious in this country; but what many 
people do not realize is that one out of three people who are home- 
less are veterans. The number one reason for horaelessne^s and un- 
employment is the lack of educa.tion and the lack of adequate em- 
ployment resulting from that lack of education. 

So, clearly, the impact on those veterc^ns that hc^ve not had the 
benefit of post-military education is crucia\.The <?ifierence between 
college and noncoll^e careers has been ei^timat^id to be more than 
$1 million in a lifetime. We are affording these people an opportu- 
nity not only to remain and continue to be productive people 
within our society, but we also give them lh<5 Oi^portunity to gener- 
ate substantially greater earning income as they go through the 
productive years of their lives. 

Finally, the fourth reason is that the GI Bill is perhaps the most 
costeffective employment program that we have in the Federal 
Government. The Army e^^timates that the New GI Bill saves the 
taxpajrer approximately $2JJ4 million in personnel costs a 7ear. And 
whue it is important to consider what costs are incurred in operat- 
ing a program, it is also important to consider the costs if we were 
to lose it. We would experience the reduction of 6,000 recruits from 
the upper one-half of high school classes. We would see an increase 
in the annual attrition of 1,400 personnel at a cost cf $25 million, 
and higher productivity levels, compared to those of the New GI 
Bill period, would be lowered. That productivity of the pre-New GI 
Bill era was estimated to be 10 percent less than it is tooay. 

So, clearly, the New GI Bill has worked— from the cost^ffective- 
ness point of view, from the positive impact that it has on veterans 
themselves, from the benefits the Armed Forces realizes in in- 
creased retention and recruitment, and from what we have to com- 

5 are it to in the past It has worked in part because of the timen- 
^ ous quality of enlisted personnel that we have in the military, but 
it has worked also because the Armed Forces have made it work so 
well. 

The administration of this program has been second to none. I 
applaud the armed services for their qualitv of administrative 
eifort, and I know that we can have a great deal of confidence in 
knowing that this program is going to be equally well administered 
as we go forward, with the same results, if not better. 

So, again, I implore this committee to pass S. 12 at the earliest 
possible date, to ensure the continuity of the program and to 
ensure that we are going to have one of the finest programs that 
we could ha -e for recruitment and ultimately for the quality of our 
Armed Forces. 

I thank the Chairman, and I thank the ranking member for your 
time this morning. 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you very much. Senator Daschle. I 
certainly concur ./ith your statement, and I think it is evident that 
the 3-year pilot program has been a success. I think that the tax- 
payers of the United States can be assured, based on the way the 
GI Bill is structured, that servicemembers have to contribute to 
this country in an honorable manner to get an appropriate dis- 
charge in order to qualify for thft GI Bill. We have programs that 
add inducements and bonuses for enlistment, but they do not nec- 
essarily ensure that the task is completed; or that the benefits to 
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society *which are associated- with the GI Bill are returned to the 
taxpayer and returned to our country. 

At this point, I want to recognize my colleague, Senator Matsu- 
niaga, on behalf of Chairman Cranston. It is my intention to turn 
the chair over to him, the senior Democrat on this committee. He 
is certainly a highljfddecorated and distinguished veteran in his 
own right, and he has'been a .great leader in the effort to establish 
this New GI Bill. I know .he will be a stalwart champion of our ef- 
forts to make the program an enduring one through S. 12. 

Sparky, we greatly appreciate your many contributions to the 
committee and your availabUity and interest . ^ chairing this lead- 
off hearing. I would also like to recognize Senator Rockefeller. I 
don't have his dossier before me, so I will have to defer from any 
extraordinary introductions. Sparky, you have the gavel. Thank 
you. 

Senator Matsunaga. thank you. very much. It seems that the 
former chairman can't get out of the habit of chairing this commit- 
tee. 

Senator Murkowski. Oh, I am ready to depart for the Finance 
Committee now. [Laughter.] 

Senato?. Matsunaga. I, too, wish to join my colleague from 
Alaska in congratulating you. Senator Daschle, for the great work 
you did in the House and for the interest you. have taken now that 
you have come to the Senate. T think you will be a real asset to the 
Senate, and I am sure that I speak for all veterans when I say that 
we know we have a champion in you. 

Senator Daschle. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
grateful. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR MATSUNAGA 

Senator Matsunaga. And let me first congratulate Chairman 
Cranston for scheduling this hearing on S. 12, the New GI Bill Con- 
tinuation Act, so early in the first session of the 100th Congress. I 
am also a proud original sponsor of this legislation rnd of the legis- 
lation in the Senate that formed the basis for the New GI Bill. 
Since we have so much ground to cover this morning, I will be very 
brief 

I do wish to emphasize that I very much share the view ex- 
pressed by Chairman Cranston that we need not perpetuate any 
further uncertainty about the future of this program. 

The New GI Bill is obviously an excellent tool for improving and 
sustaining the quality of our All-Volunteer Force, but it is also a 
valuable readjustment benefit and a cost-effective, prudent invest- 
ment in our Nation's economy and global competitiveness. I will be 
doing all I can to secure prompt, favorable action on S. 12. 

From my own experience I can say that, had it not been for the 
GI Bill of Rights, I would not have gone to Harvard Law School; I 
would not have been able to afford it. And I would not today be a 
U.S. Senator from Hawaii. 

I would also like to add my voice to Senator Cranston's in ex- 
pressing appreciation to Senator Murkowski for his work in his 
past chairmanship. He truly worked as a nonpartisan, and we were 
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able to work across party lines in true fashion in working for and 
in behalf of the veterans. 

In closing, I would like to welcome the distinguished list of wit- 
nesses this morning. We will have a very comprehensive hearing 
this morning, gaining viewpoints from the VA and the Department 
of Defense, as well as from the fine organizations represented here 
who represent the veterans of our Nation, members of the Armed 
Forces, and the higher education community. I look forward to 
hearing from each of the witnesses, but before I do that, I would 
like to call upon Senator Rockefeller to see if he has anything to 
say at this point, before I go on. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROCKEFELLER 

Senator Rockefeller. I do, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate your 
indulgence and the witnesses' indulgence. 

I am aaxious to begin work on all of the issues before this com- 
mittee and on, particularly today, the New GI Bill. There are a 
number of us who fought the administration's earlier proposals to 
terminate the New GI Bill, and we take special pleasure in the sit- 
uation as it stands today. It seems there is. now unanimous support 
for extending the program. I believe our job is to make the New GI 
Bill as effective as possible in recruiting young people for the 
Armed Forces and in helping them to develop their skills, in ways 
that will benefit their entire lives and the Nation as a whole. We 
should provide them with a richly deserved educational experience. 

I personally am very impressed by the early reports which are 
emerging.now about, the effectiveness of the New GI Bill. I was told 
yesterday by the U.S. Army Recruitment Ck)mmand that 77.1 per- 
cent of all of their new recruits elect to enroll in this program. I 
have also been told that the number of "high quality" recruits has 
increased by about 15 percent during the year following when the 
New GI Bill went into effect. 

No evidence has come to my attention— as had originally been 
feared---that retention rates have been harmed by this new pro- 
gram and that people are taking advantage of it by leaving the 
service early, as opposed to stasdng in the service for a respectable 
period of time. That was a matter of some debate at the time when 
the New GI Bill was being considered, but it seems to be turning 
out that a tendency for men and women to "cash in," so to speak, 
on the program has not proved to be— insofar as I am aware— a re- 
ality or serious problem. 

There must be areas of the program that need to be improved, 
but I would add, Mr. Chairman, a note of caution about making too 
many changes very quickly. Local job training administrators are 
bedeviled by congressional committees that want to make changes; 
Congress has a propensity to try to "fix" legislation so often that 
they sometimes contribute unintentionally to administrative prob- 
lems at the Federal and loc:il levels.- 

So, let's base our work on legislation affecting the New GI Bill 
on careful study of the progjram s performance and on expectations 
that can be met by the participating institutions. ^ 

I thoroughly agree with our first witness. Senator Daschle, who, 
as a meml^r of the House of Representatives, was instrumental in 
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the passage and survival of the New GI Bill We need to movo 
ahead on S. 12 and to ensure the continuation of this very, very 
important program. Our Nation will benefit, in fact, in many ways 
trom a full conunitment to the New GI Bill 

In closing, I think the progi^am fulfills three important goals: 
one, buildmg a« strong defense; two, offering a quality education to 
our young people; and three, investing in our Nation's future eco- 
nomic competitiveness. The New GI Bill provides the opportunity 
tor some of our most dedicated citizens to both serve their country 
and gam skills which will last throughout their lives. I don't know 
of a better combination than that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. Our next witness 
then ■mil be Mr. R.J. Vogel, Chief Benefits Director of the Veter- 
ans^ A(taiinistration, accompanied by Dr. Dennis R. Wyant, Direc- 
tor or Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service. We will be 
happy to hear from you, John. 

STATEMENT OP RJ. VOGEL, CHIEF BENEFITS DIRECTOR, VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. DENNIS R. 
WYANT, DIRECTOR, VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDU- 
CATION SERVICE; GRADY HORTON, DEPUTY CHIEF BENEFITS 
DIRECTOR, PROGRAM MANAGEMENT; AND JAMES KANE, AS- 
SISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 

Mr. VoGH,. Thank you. Good morning. Senator Matsunaga. In 
addition to Dr. Wyant, who is the Director of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Education Service, I have to my far left Grady Horton, 
who IS the Deputy Chief Benefits Director for Program Manage- 
ment, and to my right, James Kane, Assistant General Counsel, of 
the Veterans Administration. 

I am most pleased to be here today before you to share with you 
the views of the Veterans' Administration on legislation pending 
r?^Mi^V^® committee. That particular legislation is S. 12, The New 
W Bill Contmuation Act. As has been stated, we have expiration 
dates for programs of educational assistance, known as chapter 30 
and chapter 106, generically called the "New GI Bill." Before^dis- 
cussmg our experience to date with the New GI Bill and offering 
some projections for its expected growth, I believe it is useful to 
provide a bnef historical perspective of our educational assistance 
programs. 

Mr. Chairman, our country has a proud tradition of assisting in 
the smooth transition of veterans from military to civilian life 
through educational and training assistance for over 42 years now. 
bmce June 1944, over 18 million veterans and service personnel 
have received educational assistance under three GI Bills. These 18 
w "ij^i^^^Jr^l^.;, service persons > include 7.8 million under the 
ni^^iMi GI Bill, almost 2.4 million under the Korean^onflict 

Bill, and over 8 million trainees under the post-Korean Viet- 
nam-era Ul Bill. All of these programs operated in conjunction 
with the draft and afforded a readjustment opportunity for many 
people whose lives were involuntarily disrupted. 

The programs undertaken have taken place in classrooms, busi- 
nesses, on farms, at schools of higher education, and even at ele- 
mentary schools. In terms of content, they range from remedial 
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mathematics to advanced calculus and everything in between. The 
costs of these three GI Bills totalled close to $60 billion. Out of this 
figure, $14.5 billion was spent on the World War 11 GI Bill; $4.5 bil- 
lion was spent on the Korean-conflict GI Bill; and some $40 billion 
for the post-Korean Vietnam-era GI Bill. 

Under the current post-Korean Vietnam-era GI Bill, over 8 mil- 
lion Vietnam-era veterans and service personnel have received 
training. This number of trainees, as a percentage of the Vietnam- 
era veterans- population— 10,150,000, including^those with service 
between May 7, 1975 and January 1, 1977— gives a Vietnam-era 
participfition rate of 68 percent, compared with 50.5 percent for the 
World War 11 and 43.4 percent for the Korean-conflict GI Bills. 
Participation in college level training is greater under the post- 
Korean Vietnam-era program than under either the World War 11 
or the Korean-conflict program. College participation for World 
War II veterans was 14.4 percent; for Korean-conflict veterans, it 
was 22 percent; and for post-Korean-conflict veterans and service 
personnel, who served between 1955 and 1976, it was 22.7 percent 
through September of this last year. 

Vietnam-era veterans and service personnel who served between 
August 5, 1964 and January 1, 1977 have participated in college 
level training to a greater extent than any other group of veterans. 
They have a college participation rate of 43 percent. 

The GI Bill programs have been widely acclaimed as the best in- 
vestment America has ever made. During the 4 decades since the 
original GI Bill, we have worked with Congress in the oversight of 
our programs, and we have assisted schools in obtaining course ap- 
provals and in meeting their enrollment reporting obligations. We 
have had to be flexible in our administration of educational bene- 
fits programs so as to adapt to changes in policy and practice 
within the educational community, changing veterans needs, and 
shifting governmental priorities. Through it all, we have learned 
much about how to efficiently administer veterans' education pro- 
grams. 

Moreover, we are proud of our role in implementing laws which 
have promoted quality education for our Nation's veterans, provid- 
ing them the opportunity to be the best that they can be. The post- 
Korean Vietnam-era GI Bill is, of course, set to expire on December 
31, 1989. Each year, from now until 1990, it is predicted that fewer 
and fewer veterans will participate. Congress, in October of 1984, 
enacted Public Law 98-525, bringing into being the New GI Bill 
test program. This new law, as amended by Public Law 99-576, pro- 
vided a program of education benefits; not only for service persons 
and veterans, but also for reservists, and it repealed VEAP, the 
DOD-funded, VA-administered peacetime education benefits pro- 
gram which had been in effect since 1976. The effective date for the 
new programs was July 1, 1985. . 

The New GI Bill-Reserves was the program with the first signifi- 
cant number of trainees. Through the end of December 1986, 43,130 
reservists have trained under the New GI Bill-Reserves. Current 
projections would indicate that the number of trainees will peak in 
1989 to about 140,000. 
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Over time, we expect that the larger program will be the New GI 
Bill-Active Duty, known as. chapter 30. We expect close to 180,000 
trainees in fiscal year 1992. 

Senator Matsunaga. Inasmuch as we have such a long list of 
witnesses, your statement will appear in the record as though read 
in full; and I would like to, go to questions right now, if I may. As 
set forth in chapter 30 of title 38, the first purpose of the New GI 
Bill is, and I quote: **to provide a new^ educational assistance pro- 
gram to assist in^vthe rea(yustment .of members of the Armed 
Forces to civilian life after their separation from military service." 

Another thing is thiat the Veterans' Administration recognized 
the New GI Bill as a readjustment tool for members of our Armed 
Forces who return to civilian life. 

. Mr. VoGEL. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. All the previous GI Bills 
had, as part of the title, ^Vea^justmeht benefits act." And that has 
been the traditional role and the manner in which the VA has ap- 
proached the administration of those programs. 

Senator Matsunaga. And does the VA support the New GI Bill 
as a tool to aid our country in developing technical skills and profi- 
ciency in our work force? 

Mr. VoGEU Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. 
. Senator Matsunaga. And John, do you personally believe dhe 
VA should continue to fund the New GI Bill basic benefits? 

Mr. VoGEL* There was a significant amount of give and take be- 
tween the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs and the Executive 
Office of the President on that issue. And ultimately, the decision 
was made that the Department of Defense would fund it and we 
would be very proud to continue to administer those education pro- 
grams, regardless of who provides the funding. 

Senator Matsunaga. Now, as to your personal preference, and 
we are depending upon yoii as a man of integrity, a man of ability; 
and I would like to know what is your personal preference? 

Mr. VoGEL. My personal preference would be that if the funding 
came under the VA, we would be in a better position to manage 
the programs. The oversight roles of both the House and Senate 
Veterans Affairs Committees would be much more effective, and 
we would be much more effective in dealing with them with re- 
spect to education procedures and policy, if the funding and the ad- 
ministration was resident in the Veterans' Administration. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. 

I appreciate that, and I think the members of the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs would very much appreciate having your person- ' 
al viiw. Now, did the Administrator appeal the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget's decision to propose that the basic benefit for the 
New GI Bill be funded through the Department of Defense? 

Mr. VoGEL. Yes, he did, sir. 

Senator Matsunaga. And what reasons did the VA present to 
support its position that it should fund the basic benefits? 

Mr. VOGEL. I wasn't privy to the discussion that the Administra- 
tor personally had. However, the information that I provided to the 
Administrator was along the lines of our traditional role in admin- 
istrating Public Law 78-346. I guess it was Public Law 78-16, sir, 
that you were trained under; .and all through to the present time, 
we indicated that we would just be in a better position to make ad- 
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justments in the program and to recommend them to the Congress 
if we' were both in the funding and the administration roles. 

Senator Matsunaga. Was there a written appeal? 

Mr. VoGEL* I am sorry, sir; I don't recall whether the appeal was 
written or not. 

Senator Matsunaga. If there v/as, could you provide this com- 
mittee with a copy of that written appeal? 

Mr. VoGEL. Yes, sir. We would.be pleased to do that. 

Senator Matsunaga. We would appreciate it 

Now, could you describe any difliculties you have had with the 
administration of chapter 106 program for the Selected Reserves? 

Mr. VoGEL. We have had a few administrative problems. I think 
that is-to be found often in comparatively new programs. There are 
so many thousands of reserve units, and for the Department of De^ 
fense to make eligibility criteria clear to those individuals who cer- 
tify eligibility to us has been a bit of a problem. We have worked 
with them on a computer matching system, in which we match our 
records agmnst their eligibility records; and there has been some 
misunderstanding about the 6-year Reserve requirement, about the 
necessity of having.a high school diploma or equivalency to partici- 
pate in chapter 106 programs. We are working those matters out 
with the Department .of Defense. * » 

We wrote in September to the Chairmen and the ranking mem- 
bers of both the Senate and House Veterans' Affairs Committees 
and described the problem. We are working it out, and we believe 
that the program will work out that kink and we will be off and 
running. 

Senator Matsunaga. So, have you found any aspects of program 
coordination which you believe could be improved? 

Mr. VoGEL. Yes. I think some of the program coordination can, 
in fact, be improved. In addition to advising this committee about 
some administrative snafus last fall, the Administrator also com- 
municated directly to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
serve Affairs about it; and we received correspondence and had 
conversations with officials there, and they mean to work them 
out. With respect to getting benefits out in a timely fashion, the 
VA has had no difficulty on that score at all. 

Senator Matsunaga. Are there, are aspects of the administration 
of chapter 106 program that you believe Congress should consider 
in deciding whether or not to switch funding of the basic benefits 
to the Department of Defense? 

Mr. VoGEL. There has been nothing suggested in the administra- 
tive area which really would speak to the funding issue at all. Of 
the 43,000 plus trainees, there are 12,000 with a question as to pro- 
gram eligibility. 

I don't think that it suggests that the funding, whether resident 
in the VA or DOD, would work pro or con to handle those adminis- 
trative problems. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. I note that Senator 
Graham has joined us; and on behalf of the chairman. Senator, I 
wish to welcome you to this committee and certainly we are happy 
to note that you are attending the first hearing of this committee 
in the 100th Congress. And I look forward to working with you 
toward improving the benefits of the veterans of all wars. Do you 
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have any questions or a statement you would wish to put at this 
time? 

Senator Graham. I have no questions or statement at this time. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Matsunaga. If not, then thank you, John, and thank 
you, Mr. Kane, Dr. Wyant, and Mr. Horton. We appreciate your 
being here. 

Mr. VoGEL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Vogel appears on p. 63.] 

Senator Matsunaga. Our next witnesses are the Honorable 
Chapman B. Cox, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Force Manage- 
ment and Personnel, and Dennis R. Shaw, Principal Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Reserve Affairs. We will be happy to 
hear from you, Mr. Cox. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHAPMAN B. COX, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE, FORCE MANAGEIVIENT AND PERSONNEL 

Mr. Cox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. 

Jt is indeed a pleasure for us to be here. I want to thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before this committee, which has done so 
much over the years for our American servicemen and women. The 
men and women of the Armed Forces are proud and patriotic citi- 
zens; they are the backbone of our Nation's defense structure, and 
they are grateful— very grateful— to this committee for your ensur- 
ing their fair treatment. 

I also want to add that we in the Department of Defense are also 
grateful to you for that. 

Today, you have requested that I comment on the administra- 
tion s position with respect to the New GI Bill. This program, 
which is administered under your oversight, is a good example of 
the important role which you play in providing for American mili- 
tary personnel in their transition back to civilian life. For over 40 
years, veterans have been eligible for Federal education assistance 
under a variety of programs, and these assistance programs have 
been authorized for several reasons. I would like to list those rea- 
sons. 

The first reason is to provide servicemembers with a compensat- 
ing benefit for the adversities which they endure such as low pay, 
harsh environments, physical dangers, and undesirable tasks. The 
second reason is to make the Armed Forces a more attractive place 
to serve. A third reason has been to provide training and readjust- 
ment to civilian life for those who have served in the Armed 
Forces. And finally, the benefits have been offered to provide edu- 
cation to those citizens who might not otherwise have been able to 
afford it. 

These programs have been of considerable value, both to the 
Nation and to its servicemembers. The Educational Assistance Test 
Program confirmed that' educational benefits, if sufficiently gener- 
ous, can attract high quality people to the Armed Forces. In a sepa- 
rate study conducted by the Congressional Budget Office, the re- 
sults were validated for the test program, and also pointed out that 
enlistments of high school graduates with above average aptitude 
test scores increased with generous education benefits. 
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We in the Department of Defense believe that the New GI Bill 
has the potential to be an effective recruiting incentive, and for 
this reason, we support making the program permanent. However, 
to fit into the overall context of the DOD recruiting program, we 
believe that it should be more of a targeted benefit; and for this 
reason, we will be submitting 'a legislative proposal that will re- 
structure the basic benefit so that it will vary with the term of en- 
listment. ^, 

The legislation will also continue the targeted incentives which 
are in. the current bill, known as "kickers," and it mil transfer 
funding of the basic benefit from the Veterans' Administration to 
the Department of Defense. 

Placing the policy and fiscal responsibilit)^ for the New GI Bill 
with the Department of Defense will permit a concentrated ap- 
proach to using the educational benefit as a recruiting incentive. 
We will also be able to build on the level of the variable basic bene- 
fit with additional targeted incentives that recognize special re- 
cruiting needs of the individual Services, such as hard-to-fill skills, 
test scores, and other criteria. 

Sir, this concludes my prepared stateriient. I thank you again for 
the opportunity to appear and for this committee's strong interest 
and service to our service people. I will be pleased to respond to 
your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cox appears on p. 69.] 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much, Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Cox, in 1985 an Army Research Institute survey revealed 
that a prospect of financial help for college is now the leading 
reason young men and women enlist, replacing a negative motiva- 
tion, that is the inability to get a civilian job. In your view, doesn't 
this speak well' for the effectiveness of the New GI Bill, as com- 
pared to the effectiveness of the so-called "targeted incentives," 
such as erJidtment bonuses? 

Mr. Cox. I think the study does confirm that it is an effective 
recruitii^g tool. The study does not confirm whether or not it could 
be improved as a recruiting tool. Our proposal is to try to make it a 
better recruiting tool, sir. 

We agree that it is a good recruiting incentive, and we support 
making it permanent. 

Senator Matsunaga. Now, on page 4 of your testimony, yon 
state, and I quote: "educational benefits are much less cost-effective 
than targeted incentives 'Such as enlistment bonuses." However, 
your statement does not address the issue of cost-effectiveness spe- 
cifically in the context of recruiting the best qualified young 
people. 

Did the study to which you referred, or any other studies or sur- 
veys, provide any data with respect to differences that may exist 
between those recruited through the enlistment bonus approach 
and those recruited through the educational benefits approach in 
terms of the levels of education of these two categories of recruits, 
the quality of their performance on the job or the frequency with 
which they reenlist? 

Mr. Cox. That is a multifaceted question, sir, and I think each 
one of those factors is one that should be studied. To try to give 
you a general answer to your question, the comment in my testimo- 
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ny related to a study of the educational test program, which did 
show that the bonuses were slightly more cost-effective than educa- 
tional benefits; but that does not mean that we do not support edu- 
cational benefits as a recruiting incentive. We do, and we support 
making the bill permanent. We are looking to these studies as a 
way to improve the effectiveness of the educational incentive, and 
our proposals for modifying it are in an effort to make it more cost- 
effective by targeting it and by making it relate more to the term 
of service. 

Senator Matsunaga. As you say, it is a multifaceted question. 
Perhaps you can provide a multifaceted response in writing. 
Mr. Cox. We would be happy to. Senator. 

There is one more thing that I want to say, and that is that our 
information does show that, ,with respect to your question, about 
quality, in the Army, the educational benefit has enhanced the 
quality of the people who are being recruited by a significant 
amount. We can provide those ^figGres for the record. It does not 
appear to have done so in the other services. 

[Subsequently, Mr. Cox provided the following information:] 

Questipru Now, on page 4 of your testimony, you state, and I quote: "educational 
benefits are much less cost effective than tatgetted [sic] incentives such' as enlist- 
ment bonuses." However, your statement does not address the issue of cost effective- 
n^ specifically in the context of recruiting the best qualified young people. 

Did the study to which you referred, or any other studies or surveys, provide any 
data with respect to differences that may exist between those recruited through the 
enlistment bonus approach and those recruited through the educational benefits ap- 
proach m terms of the levels of education of these two categories of recruits, the 
quality of their performance on the job or the frequency with which they reenlist? 

Answer. Although there are no statistics yet available, reserve retention should 
be enhanced since eligibility for New GI Bill benefits is contingent upon continued 
sat^factory participation in the Selected Reserve. For the active forces, it is too 
early to assecs the impact the New GI Bill will have on retention, since no one who 
enlisted under that program has thus far completed his term of service. 

As far as recruiting effects are concerned, we have completed' analyses on both 
active and reserve accessions under this program. With respect to quantity of acces- 
sions for the active forces, the New GI Bill has had little appreciable effect over the 
previous educational incentive program. The Services met their accession goals 
under the Veterans* Educational Assistance Program and continue to do so under 
the New GI Bill. For the reserve components, we looked at the length of the terms 
of service of new accessions since a reserve recruit must enlist for a six-year term in 
order to qualify for benefits under the New GI Bill. During the first 15 months 
under the New GI Bill, 59 percent of the accessions signed up for at least six years. 
For the same period immediately before its introduction, 57 percent had taken six- 
year terms. 

In terms of quality, we have examined active component accessions for the same 
15 month periods. Before the New GI Bill, DoD recruited 54 percent high school 
graduates scoring in the top half of the aptitude range on the enlistment test. 
Under the New GI Bill, that figure increased to 59 percent. The Armv accounts for 
most of the change. Its rate rose from 47 percent to 58 percent, while the other 
Services rate rose from 58 to 59 percent. It should be noted that the Army College 
Fund (additional benefit of up to $14,400) is added to the New GI Bill basic benefit 
for many Army recruits, greatly enhancing its attractiveness. 

While educational benefits have been shown to have a role in recruiting, we 
would caution that the changes" in recruit quality cannot be attributed to any one 
cause. During the time the New GI Bill has been in effect, several changes were 
made in active and reserve component recruiting programs (additional recruiters, 
and enhanced recruiting budgets) which might have also affected recruit quality. 

Question. As you say, it is a multifaceted question. Perhaps you can provide a 
multifaceted response m writing? 

Answer. My observation that educational benefits are much less cost^ffective 
than targeted enlistment incentives such as enlistment bonuses is based on research 
conducted by the Congressional Budget Office (CBO). In its report entitled: *lmprov- 
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ing. Military Educational Benetiis; Effects on Cost of Recruiting, and Retention" 
(March 1982), the CBO rank ordered, on the basis of relative '^ostrcffectiveness, sev- 
eral methods for increasing high-quality recruit supply. Expanding the recruiting 
force was the most coetreffective, followed closely by increasing the enlistment bonus 
program. Expanded education benefits and increased' military pay were judged the 
least cost-effective. The reason is straight-forward. Bonuses can be targeted for high 
quality recruits into specific skills or used to extend terms of service. On the other 
hand, education benefits such as the New GI Bill are payable to everyone who en- 
rolls, including those who meet only minimum' entrance requirements. As a result, 
we end up incurring an obligation to :pay education benefits to many who would 
have enlisted anyway. The exception to this is the Army CoUoge Fund and the Navy 
Sea College Program. These education benefits offer additional "kickers" (in 
amounts up to $14,400) that are paid in addition to basic New GI Bill benefits and 
are targeted only to'high-quality applicants. 

While retention data are not yet available (original participants have not yet com-s 
pleted their first term of service), educational programs like the New GI Bill, may, 
in fact, be a disincentive to reenlist and encourage many to leave the Service in 
order to use their benefits. If this reduces first-term retention, it will increase re- 
cruit requirements accordingly. This will further increase the number of New GI 
Bill participants as we attempt to meet these higher recruiting' requirements— a 
problem that is avoided by the use of targeted benefits such as bonuses. 

Senator Matsunaga. Now, what value does the Department of 
Defense attach to the contribution that the New GI Bill can make 
to individual servicemembers and to our society and national econ- 
omy by increasing the productive abilities and capacities of the 
young servicemembers and veterans? 

Mr. Cox. Sir, it is not the position of the Department of Defense, 
nor are we qualified, to comment upon the societal benefit or the 
economic benefit to our commercial and gross national product of 
the GI Bill. 

Senator Matsunaga. Then, you will rely upon the VA to provide 
that? 

Mr. Ck>x. If you would want somoone to comment on that from 
the administration's perspective, I suppose that it should be some- 
one in the economic field or in the Hedth and Human Services De- 
partment, the VA, or in education. 

Senator Matsunaga. Yes, we have the VA's response to that. 

Is the Department of the opinion that the New GI Bill serves as 
a good transition tool for servicemembers who elect to return to ci- 
vilian life? 

Mr. Cox. That is our position, sir. 

Senator Matsunaga. All right. Now, Mr. Cox, the New GI Bill in 
chapter 30, section 1401 of title 38, recites the purpose of the new 
program. The first purpose it lists is "to provide a new educational 
assistance program to assist in the readjustment of members of the 
Armed Forces to civilian life after their separation." If Congress 
believes that this readjustment purpose as well as the purpose of 
enhancing America's strength and security generally by increasing 
the education and skills of its citizenry are major purposes of the 
New GI Bill, does the Department of Defense have any objections 
to Congress, in view of that belief, continuing to fund the program 
as it is presently funded? 
Mr. Cox. No, sir, but I think the administration does. [Laughter.] 
Senator Matsunaga. That is a very good answer. [Laughter.] 
I appreciate your frankness. That is what we want before a hear- 
ing such as this, and I thank you very much. Now, we shall hear if 
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Mr. Shaw has anything to add; we would be happy to hear from 
you. 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS R SHAW, PRINCIPAL DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, RESERVE AFFAIRS 

Mr. Shaw. Thank you, Senator Matsunaga. I appreciate the com- 
mittee's time constraints, so I will make a brief oral statement, in 
addition to the written statement that I respectfully request be en- 
tered into the record. 

Senator Matsunaga. It will be so done. 

Mr. Shaw, With respect to the New GI Bill and the Reserve com- 
ponents, I want to show you a few graphic illustrations that depict 
our experience during the last IVz years— almost 2 years— in the 
Selected Reserve with the New GI Bill. This first chart indicates 
that the New GI Bill is a popular program with members of the 
Selected Reserve. I have broken out the numbers of people who are 
participating—that is, using their benefits under the New GI Bill- 
by each quarter since the enactment of that legislation. 

Oftentimes, we are accused of showing statistics in large blocks— 
in this case by quarters— because there are things in the middle 
that we don't want you to see, for example peaks and valleys in 
this graph. 

The next chart,, however, will show you there are no peaks and 
valleys in the use rate for the Selected Reserve. If we look at the 
rate in 1986, month by month, participation is up and only up; and 
we expect that trend to continue.' 

There are two other statistic areas that are of interest, although 
they don't absolutely quantify the recruiting and retention value of 
the GI Bill. I haven't seen any data yet that allows us to do that; 
but we can make somo general conclusions. 

One of the thingF. we can conclude about the GI Bill for the Se- 
lected Rp-sen/e is that, if we look at the 15-month period immedi- 
ately following the enactment of the GI Bill and compare that with 
the corresponding 15-month seasonal period before the GI Bill, we 
had a 2 percent increase in 6-year enlistments. And that 2 percent 
increase represents about 8,300 individuals. 

In order to qualify for GI Bill benefits in the Selected Reserve, 
our people must enlist or agree to serve for a period of 6 years. So, 
6-year enlistments are an indicator of the impact of the New GI 
Bill. 

The next chart, although there doesn't appear to be too much dif- 
ference between the two stovepipes, is a comparative look at fiscal 
years 1984 and 1986. It shows that we have had a 5 percent in- 
crease in the number of high school graduates recruited in those 2 
fiscal years— the one just prior to enactment of the GI Bill and the 
one in which the GI Bill had had a full 1 year period in which to 
operate. 

And, that 5 percent difference represents 35,000 additional non- 
prior service enlistees who have a high school diploma or an equiv- 
alent certificate. 

If there is an3rthing that we can do in order to change the cur- 
rent program, it is the Department's position— although I speak on 
behalf of the reservist components— that the GI Bill be made a per- 
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manent feature of what we consider to be a balanced and broad 
program of recruiting and retention incentives. 

I don't think we can look to any one of these programs, like the 
GI Bill or our targeted incentives, to exclusively produce the num- 
bers and quality of people we need in specific skill areas and in 
areas that are short of people. We need a broad and balanced pro- 
gram, and the GI Bill is a part of that. 

I want to thank the committee for providing me this opportunity 
to speak to you on this important program, and I would be happy 
to answer your questions at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shaw appears on p. 74.] 

Senator Matsunaoa. Mr. Shaw, on page 2 of your written testi- 
mony, you state that ^^educational benefits have been shown to 
have a positive role in recruiting," while at the same time you say, 
**the effect of increased recruiting and advertising budgets, for ex- 
ample, cannot be discounted." 

Do you have any data to quantify the extent to which advertising 
increased recruitment for the Guard and Reserves? 

Mr. Shaw. I don't think we can show a relationship of dollars to 
individuals recruited and quantify it to that degree; but I can pro- 
vide the committee with the statistics on what our recruiting suc- 
cesses have been and the amount of advertising, bonuses, and addi- 
tional recruiter resourcing that we needed to bring in new people 
to the Reserve components; and, I would be happy to provide that 
to the committee. We have that data. 

Senator Matsunaga. We would appreciate that. 

[Subsequently, Mr. Shaw provided the following information:] 

Senator Matsunaga. Mr. Shaw, on page 2 of your written testimony, you state 
that ''educational benefits have been shown to nave a positive role in recruiting/* 
while the same time you say, "the effect of increased recruiting and advertising 
budgets^ for example, cannot be discounted." Do you have any data to quantify the 
extent to which advertising increased recruitment for the Gua^ and reserves? 

Amswkx. Quantifving the effects of advertising on military accessions is highly 
subjective at best Too many variables intervene between the advertising and the 
accession for a meaninjgful, consistently accurate correlation to exist To suggest 
that a nationally televised military recruiting commercial or magazine advertise* 
ment, whose purpose is to generate increased awareness of and a positive attitude 
toward military service, impacts positively on the total number of accessions, is 
more than reasonable; to quantify the etfect of the commercial on accessions is 
almost impossible and perhaps misleading* given the lag effects of advertising and 
the myriad of other variables impacting on a prospect's decision to enlist 

The chart below reflects the resources that the Department of Defense has re- 
quested by way of advertising, bonuses and the funding of additional recruiters that 
will be needed to bring new people into the reserve components. 
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Mr. Shaw. I might add that the funding for the GI Bill for the 
Selected Reserve is about 25 percent of our total costs for recruit- 
ing. 

Senator Matcunaga. Yes. Senator Graham, do you have any 
questions of either of the two witnesses at this time? 
^ Senator Graham. Mr. Cox, as a percentage of direct compensa- 
tion, what is the cost to the military services of these additional 
benefits, whether they are educational, direct enlistment bonuses, 
or other items which are intended to secure initial enlistment, 
extend the period of enlistment, or reenlistment? 

Mr. Cox. As I mentioned to Mr. Matsunaga, that is a very diffi- 
cult question to answer because there are so many pieces to the 
puzzle of what we do to get a high qualify person to become a 
member of the Armed Forces. It has to do with comparable com- 
pensation. It has to do with bonuses, advertising, increased recruit- 
ing resources— all these things are part of the mix. 

Senator Graham. I was asking an accounting question, just num- 
bers; as a percentage of direct compensation, what are those addi- 
tional costs to the Department of Defense or the Veterans' Admin- 
istration which are related to securing the initial enlistment, ex- 
tending the period of enlistment, or securing reenlistment? 

Mr. Cox. The j-eai^on that I didn't give you a direct answer is 
thai there is an argument over how much of the cost is included in 
those things that are required; but if you are just asking the^total 
GI Bill cost, I think it is approximately $1 billion a year, wKen it 
gets into a full stea.dy state. 

As you know, w<» are talking about the 1990's. The total person- 
nel accounts of the Armed Forces are approximately $70 billion. I 
would be happy u> give you a more detailed answer for the record 
so you can see precisely what the figures are and the breakout of 
the advertising, recruiting and other costs; But I think that is a 
general answer to your question. 

Senator Graham. I would like to see that type of analysis. I was 
interested in the direction that Mr. Shaw's comments were going, 
indicating that there had been some efi'ort to do a quantitative 
analysis of the relative impact of these various alternatives. Has 
that same -analysis been done for the Regular, as opposed to Re- 
serve, recruitment efi'ort? 

Mr. Cox. We are in the process right now. We have contracted 
out a very expensive study to try to isolate each one of these fac- 
tors and see how much they bear on the recruiting equation in an 
effort to enhance it and make it better, to spend our money where 
it is more cost-effective. 

Senator Graham. Can we see a copy of the study outline? 

Mr. Cox. We will give you a copv of that study. Yes, sir. 

[Subsequently, Mr. Cox provided the following information:] 

Question. Can we see a copy of the study outline? 

Answer. This research will improve recruiting resource allocation by determining 
the cost-effectiveness of several alternatives. These alternatives inclu/'^ advertising 
expenditures, number of recruiting personnel, enlistment bonus structure, educa- 
tional benefits, and military pay and oenefits. Earlier research in each of these sep- 
arate areas has been conducted. However, the present work will determine how 
these alternatives interact and identify the most cost-effective combinations. 
, The research will be conducted in three phases by the Rand Corporation. The first 
IS an extensive review of the literature on enlistment supply. This review will com- 
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p«re and evaluate existing analyses (juantif^ing the magnitude and precision of esti- 
mates of the responsiveness of eligible, high-quality individuals to recruiting re- 
sources. In the second |>hase, a set of criteria for comparing the cost-effectiveness of 
alternative pro(prams will be developed. In the final phase, these criteria will be ap- 
plied to determine the most efficient means of allocating our scarce recruiting re- 
sources. The effort began in October 1986 and should be completed within 18 
months. 

Senator Graham. One of the concerns that I have had expressed 
to me relative to these benefits is their reliability; that is> if a 
person makes a decision in 1987 that I am going to join the mili- 
tary service based on a set of represented benefits, their decision is 
heavily influenced by the degree of reliability that they will actual- 
ly be there> whether they are educational benefits that may come 
due in a relatively short period of time or retirement benefits that 
mav not be available for 20 years or more. 

What is your sense of the degree of reliability which is currently 
being afforded these benefit pacJcages? And what might be done to 
enhance their reliability in ttie eyes and decision influence on the 
person that we are trying to influence? 

Mr. Cox. From my perspective in the Department, they are total- 
ly reliable; and it is our position in every hearing we appear before 
in this body and in the Houise that we nave a moral obligation to 
oi!r people to make sure that they get the things that they expect 
to get when they are enlisted. With respect to the educational ben- 
efits, it hari been our position that if they come in under a program, 
they will receive that program as it was presented to them when 
they came in, and that aiiy changes would grandfather all those 
members who are already in the service. 

In fact, that -was our position with the retirement bill, and we 
strongly opposed this bddy and the House from changing retire- 
ment benefits for that purpose? If there is any way to increase the 
reliability of our compensation benefite to the people in the force, I 
would* sav that the way to do it is for the Congress to be more con- 
cerned about reliability when they tamper with our compensation 
matters. 

Senator Graham. Would you advocate that there bo a dedicated 
source of funding for these programs in the nature of a State or 
local government which would typically have a dedicated source to 
fund its employee benefit programs, so that there would be greater 
reliability? 

Mr. Cox. I don't think that is necessary. I think that we have 
protected the funding of those benefits all along, and my comments 
are primarily focused on the retirement changes that caused the 
people in the force a lot of anxiety about broken faith. 

Senator Graham. I know that there was a lot of disappointment 
relative to tne military retirees who feel as if they have had some 
broken faith in terms of not getting the cost-of-living benefits and 
others that they see are being made available to Social Security re- 
cipients, for instance. 

Mr. Cox. I don't think that is an issue with the educational bene- 
fits though, Senator. I really don't. 

Senator Graham. It is with the retirement benefits? 

Mr. Cox. It is a general problem with respect to the force at any 
time that the Congress tampers with what servicemembers expect 
to receive as part of their compensation. 
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Senator Graham. I don't think the tampering that I have just 
discussed is exclusive particularly with the Congress. 

Senator Matsunaga. Congress never tampers. |Laughter.] 

Witnesses appearing before this committee should bear that in 
mind. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cox. I apologize, sir. 
' Senator Matsunaga. Do you have any further questions? 
• Senator Graham. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. .Shaw. Senator Matsunaga, I would like to go back to one 
question, with vour permission, if I may. 

Senator .^rsuNAGA. Certainly. 

Mr. Shaw. Your question was whether or not the GI Bill was a 
better recmiting^tool than are the targeted incentives. 

The point I would like to make is that there is evidence, as you 
cited earlier,, that this is one of the most effective—the GI Bill is 
one of the most effective— recruiting tools we hiave. It.bririgs people 
in, but our targeted incentives put them in specific areas where we 
really need them. The GI Bill dofesn't do that. So, that is why we 
need a mix of incentives,* they are all very important to us. 

Senator^MATSUNAGA. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Shaw: Thank you, sir. 
" Mr. Cox. Thank ycu. Senator. 

Senator Matsunaga. Our next witnesses are a panel consisting 
of Lt. Gen. Robert M. Elton, Deputy Chi<^f of Staff for I nnel, 
U.S. Army; Vice Adm. Dudley L. Carlson, Deputy Chief Naval 
Operations, Department of the Navy; Lt. Geri. Thomas A. iickey. 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, U.S. Air Force; and x.c. Gen. 
Ernest C. Cheatham, Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, U.S. 
Marine Corps. 

Thank you, gentlenien, for appearing before this committee. As 
you know, we have not asked you for any prepared statements in 
the hope that we may get the frankest of responses. I would like to 
begin by asking you. General Elton, if each of you would please de- 
scribe for the committee the recruitment and retention value of the 
New GI Bill thus far for your active duty forces? 

We are particularly interested in the extent of the impact of the 
New GI Bill on the quality of recruits, the attrition of personnel, 
the length of enlistments, and the frequency of reenlistments. So, 
shall we start with General Elton? 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. ROBERT M. ELT0N;1DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR PERSONNEL, U:S. ARMY 

General Elton. Thank you very much. Senator. I appreciate the 
opportunity to answer questions on the GI Bill, 

We in the Army feel that education in America is a lifelong proc- 
ess, and we want to believe that we have .positioned ourselves in 
the minds of young Americans so that we contribute in that par- 
ticular proc^. And so, education incentives per se are an extreme- 
ly powerful tool in our recruiting program. We had, as you Icnow, 
the Veterans Education Program prior to the advent of the New GI 
Bill, and we tried .to use that as effectively as we. could as an incen- 
tive for enlistment. We found,, however, that subsequent to the ini- 
tiation of the GI Bill, that we did in fact have major increases in 
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the total quality of young men and women who enlisted in the U.S. 
Army. 

It was their opinion that the GI Bill— whatever equity that rests 
with that name— in the minds of their parents and in other influ- 
ences that it began to open up the market perhaps of another half 
a million than had otherwise been untapped in our recruiting 
quest. 

I am not sure how the other services would compare that, but 
since we have probably the most difficult overall problem in re- 
cruiting, I think that it has been extremely helpful for us. As far as 
specific details, in a year's period— we would take a 12-month 
period and compare it with 12 months of the old Veterans Educa- 
tion Program. However, quality enlistments have, by total number, 
increased; this is a high.school graduate who is also in the upper 
mental categories. That is mental category I through 111(a), which 
are considered the upper mental categories; and that has increased 
a total of about 10 percent, or about 6,000. 

We ordinarily try to recruit .between 50,000 and 60,000, and that 
has increased. The total enrollment in that year alone was in- 
creased by 6,000. You could say: What is the overall benefit of 
having done all that? This is now actiye components I am talking 
to only. 

We find that those, particular individual stay the course. They 
stay their enlistment. And since 1983, since we have begun to 
achieve the quality enlistment goals which we have established for 
ourselves, we have found that we have managed to save^ about a 
division's worth of manpower each year because of this high qual- 
ity; and it was referred to earlier as a savings of potentially $200 to 
$250 million. Those are in the way of additional recruiting costs 
and additional training costs because those individuals just stay 
around. 

They are much more easily trained. They follow particularly 
strong leadership and work into the units and do the kinds of 
things that soldiers are expected to do with a great performance. 

We think that that has made a tremendous impact on the total 
culture in the Army— the fact that they still pursue education, and 
they do so in the service; and they are trying to do so post-service. 
There was one question earlier asked: Do you feel that this has 
been a drain on our retention? And the answer to that is "No." We 
have asked those people who are not reenlisting if it is in fact a 
msgor issue for their, not signing up to reenlist; and they tell us 
"No." There are other reasons they do not want to reenlist. 

They know that they can use their educational benefits in the 
service, and they can do so starting 2 years after the initial entry 
into the service. So, they say that they understand that those bene- 
fits are available to them up to 10 years after they leave; and this 
is not a msgor decision of theirs, as far as getting out. 

There are some, however, who come in for a 2-year tour who are 
bent on additional education. They do not have the resources to get 
there; and they tell us that they would like very much to be able to 
continue their education and to continue on in the Reserve compo- 
nent role. And of course, that is one hand helping the other, and 
we look very much forward to implementing that. 
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Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. General Elton, you 
wrote a letter to Senator Murkowski, addressing him as Mr. Chair- 
man—I suppose once you are chairman, you can always be ad- 
dressed' as ' chairman" so that is all right. Just as once a Senator, 
always a Senator, you^knbw. 

And in the third paragraph of your letter, you state, and I quote: 
'1 agree with, you completely that the VA should continue to 
budget 'the cost of the basic benefit because the primary purpose of 
the GI Bill is readjustment. First and foremost, the GI Bill is a pro- 
gram for veterans." 

Now, I heartily agree with you and, without objection, we are 
going to incliide your letter in the record. 

General Elto^I. That would be fine, sir. 

[I'he letter appears on p. 81.] 

General Elton. I would like to add one thing, however. 
Senator MatsunagA. Yes? 

General Elton. And that is the Army is so strongly in favor of 
the GI Bill that we are willing to pay for all of it for the Army, and 
that is Mr. Marsh's stated position. And now that it has turned to 
the Department of Defense wanting to 'pay that bill, my thoughts 
are in there and they are accurately portriayed. 

Senator Matsunaga. We appreciate that. 

General Elton. The point is. that we really feel strongly about 
this incentive. 

Senator Matsunaga. We appreciate it very much. I wish my con- 
stituents would say: "We believe in you so much that we will pay 
for your election next year." [Laughter.] 

May we hear now from Admiral Carlson on the same question? 

STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. DUDLEY L. CARLSON, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Admiral Carlson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. It 
is^ always a pleasure to come over in such a warm group which sup- 
ports us in what we are trying to do and recognizes the importance 
of the GI Bill and has done so much in the New GI Bill which we, 
in the Navy, totally endorse. 

And we recognize that the GI Bill is a major part of the total 
package that is used in recruiting the men and women that we 
need to man our Navy, 

We share with the Army the great enthusiasm for the program. 
We have seen our percentage of signing up for the GI BUI in our 
new recruits has increased dramatically over time; and in Decem- 
ber, we were having new recruits signing up for the GI Bill at 58 
percent of those comings on board, which was a very significant in- 
crease from what it was a year or so ago when we were in the low 
20's. So, it does have sin impact. It is part of an overall package. 

We don't think we have people join the Army or the Navy based 
on the benefits because they are largely the same; but they do play 
a very important role, and it is a big retention or a big recruiting 
incentive. It does contribute to retention certainly in a way, and I 
subscribe to all the things that General Elton has said. In fact, the 
Army has been so successful with their college fund that we have 
blatantly copied it. We call ours "Navy Sea College Fund." And we 
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also want our people to "be ,all they can be," but in a different col- 
ored clothes. [Laughter.] 
Senator Matsunaga. May we next hear from General Hickey? 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. THOMAS A. HICKEY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR PERSONNEL, U.S. AIR FORCE 

General Hickey. Yes, Senator. I woiild also reiterate what my 
contemporaries from the other services have already said about the 
very positive feeling we have about the GI Bill, and my pleasure in 
being here and appearing before you this morning. 

We do, in fact, see the 'New GI Bill as a very potent recruiting 
tool. Over 60 percent of. our new recruits specify education and fur- 
ther education as one of the two or three primary things they are 
interested in and one of their reasons for reenlisting. We have en- 
joyed a seven-fold increase in participation under the New GI Bill 
over the former Veterans Education Assistance Program, the old 
VEAPBill. . . . . ^ 

Not oiJy have we had. a significant increase in participation of 
our new recruits, we have found that the vast majority of those 
who do participate are in the top two mental categoriiss. So, we are 
getting the Idnds of quality that Vi?e are interested in, in participat- 
ing in that. 

By every measure that we can find, we are doing the best in 
terms of quality now within the U.S. Air Force that we have ever 
done in the quality of our recruits that are coming on board. It also 
has a very positive retention impact, and one of the strong features 
is the fact that, after a certain period of time, they tend to take 
advant^e of the biU while they are still on active duty. And that 
has been very positive for us. 

It has also had a very positive impaction the Selective Reserve, 
as was mentioned by an earlier witness. As a matter of fact, within 
the Air Forcfe— the Air National Guard and the Air Force Re- 
serve—the New GI Bill is the No. 1 reason for their enlistment, 
more often than other single reason in our surveys. 

So, we commend the efforts of this committee to make the bill a 
permanent part of our incentive program. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. We will now hear 
from General Cheatham. 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. ERNEST C. CHEATHAM, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR MANPOWER, U.S. MARINE CORPS 

General Cheatham. The GI Bill is a superior program as far as 
the Marine Corps is concerned. We have found that it has assisted 
our recruiting effort, and we are having unprecedented recruiting 
success. 

I believe that in excess of 65 percent— and I am not sure of the 
exact figures— but in excess of 65 percent of the people that come 
in to talk about enlisting want to know about the GI Bill. It brings 
people to us— good quality people. We support it, and we love it; 
but unlike the Army, I can't afford it. [Laughter.] 

It is a No. 1 priority for our young people. 
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Senator Matsunaga. If any of you have any specific data quanti- 
fying personnel cost savings for Active-Duty Forces that could be 
attributed at least in part to the New GI Bill, the committee would 
appreciate your submitting- such date for the record. 

General Elton. We have some, and we would be happy to do 
that. 

[Subsequently, General Elton provided the following informa- 
tion:] 

Education benefits are the most important personnel policy the Army has to re- 
cruit quality soldiers. The New GI Bill .and Army College Fund are important incen- 
tivjw which have had a significant role in increasing quality in recent years. 

Quality soldiers save the Army dollars because they are more likely to complete 
their enlistment, are easier to train, and are less prone to indiscipline. 

Recruit quality has improved significantly since^SSO. In 1980 only about half of 
the armyrecruits were high school diploma graduates (HSDG) and about 52 percent 
were AFQT Category IV. Indiscipline rates were high, and morale and training per- 
formance low. 

Today approximately^ 90 percent of the Army recruits are HSDG and only about 4 
percent are AFQT Category IV. Indiscipline rates are down, and morale and train- 
ingj)erformance are up. 

The increase in the HSDG content (from about 50 percent to 90 percent) has re- 
sulted m significant manpower savings to the Army. Since HSDG are more likely to 
complete their initial Army enlistment term (i.e., more HSDG reach their ETS— 
Expiration Term of Service decision point), there are less losses to be offset by the 
recruiting mission. 

As a result of its current HSDG recruiting success, the Army saves having to re- 
place from 12 to 14 thousand soldiers (this is approximately one Division) at a re- 
placement (training and recruiting) cost of around $230M. 

In addition, the actual pool of quali^ soldiers available for reenlistment is larger, 
thus resulting in a lai^ger number of quality reenlistmehts. 

Quality recruits learn faster and require less remedial training. While no specific 
dollar savings are kept, we'kndw that smarter soldiers cost less to train. 

As recruit quality goes up^ indiscipline rates (e.g., AWOL, violent crime, desertion, 
eto.) go down. This lowers the costs of processing administrative and criminal proce- 
dures resulting from indiscipline. 

Further, there has been a decline in the dollar amount of property losses and 
damage caused by soldiers. Equipment accountability can be traclced in terms of 
Army Reports of Survey. A Report of Survey is used to account for any lost, dam- 
aged, or destroyed equipment. From 1983 to 1986 the total dollar amount of Reports 
of Survey has fallen by nearly 30 percent, saving the Army over $29 million. 

Senator Matsunaga. Good, thank you. Any of the others? 

General Cheatham. Yes, sir. We have some facts we can give to 
the committee. 

Senator Matsunaga. We would appreciate it very much. 

[Subsequently, General Cheatham provided the following infor- 
mation:] 

Recognizing that the new GI Bill has not been in effect long enough for our ana- 
lysts to do a rigorous evaluation of the advantages of the program,! am confident 
that the trends we see will continue! The new GI Bill is one element of a benefits 
package that helps us attract the high quality. Marine we need today. 

Between FY 84, the last year before the new GI Bill, and FY 86, the first full year 
of the program, our high school graduate percentage went up from 95.4 to 97.5 (up 
2.1 percent) and our upper mental group percentages increased from 60.7 to 65.2 (up 
4.5 percent). 

To show some of the effect of quality, each one percent increase in high school 
graduate percentage brings approximately 320 additional graduates into the Corps. 
Ujis added quality can be expected to reduce first term non-EAS attrition by about 
50 Mannes. These 50 Marines represent an initial investment of $650,000 that is 
lost when they get out. 

Senator Matsunaga. Now, for the Active-Duty Forces, how does 
the New GI Bill compare as a recruitment and retention tool with ^ 
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other incentives, such as regular recruiting bonuses? We can start 
off with General Elton. 

General Elton. Senator, we have looked very closelv at all the 
incentives 'that we can use as far as our recruiting effort; and we 
found that we draw upon a dual market. That is the market of the 
young men and women who are lieaded toward employment, or ori- 
ented toward employment; and they seek different things from 
their service than those 'who afe.orienteitoward college. 
' And so, we have':got\the two primary markets from which to 
draw recruits. Those who are headed toward the employment 
sector or the private sector eventually- are rmore inferested in the 
bonus. And the. (enlistment/. bonus program in the Army is roughly 
about $60 to^$70 million a year and .is targeted on specific military 
skills. It is very hard for us to recruit, and the bonus is for a 4-year 
term .of service* That is extremely- helpful to us because it helps an 
individual wTio is>h^hly motivated, andjt gives us a young man or 
womaii who will stay the route. 

On the other hand, we have the GI Bill and we have the college 
fund. The.Army?s college fund is a series of kickers for either the 2- 
year, 3-year, or . 4-year recruit; and it is also highly tairgeted on 
those skills which we find very difficult to recruit. I am talking pri- 
marily about the combat arms and some of our intelligence skills 
and those skills that are very difficult for us to recruit and to 
retain. 

.So, that just gives them additional dollars with which they can 
go to college sul^equent to their term of service. 

I might add, however, that just like the GI Bill, if they don't go 
to college, they don't get a dime. So, we end up retaining some of 
those individuals, and they do quite well for us. 

So, there are two distinct markets we have found. We need all of 
the incentives, we think, in the correct proportion, and we are 
working very hard to demonstrate that we are shepherding very 
carefully the public treasury in that regard. 

Senator Matsunaga. Are you saying that the GI Bill is working 
the way it should be working as far as the Army is concerned? 

General Elton. Absolutely yes, sir, very much so. 

Senator Matsunaga. You have been able to penetrate the col- 
lege-oriented inarket? 

General Elton. We feel we have. We feel that, in addition to the 
targeted incentives, has opened up— as I think I mentioned— about 
half a million to three-quarters of a million additional individuals 
who have told us they wouldn't even have considered the service 
had these benefits not been available. 

Senator Matsunaga. And I take it that the rest of you will agree 
that this is truly an important group to penetrate in your recruit- 
ment? 

Admiral Carlson. Yes, very much so. 
General'HiCKEY. Yes. 
General Cheatham. Yes. 

Senator Matsunaga. So, if you have anything to add. Admiral 
Carlson, we would be happy to hear from you, along the lines of 
my question. 

Admiral Carlson. Yes, sir, I understand. Our experience is not 
unlike that of the Army, that recruits are quite different. There 
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are some who join for the educational benefits. For the 17 or 18 or 
19-year-old^ youngster that is going to join, their .perspective and 
their view of tKe future may be the next 30 minutes.' So, the GI Bill 
appeals to a lot'oftparents of recruits more than it may appeal to 
the recruits. 

So, that is a special market that we target. And there is the 
other individual, maybe a married person, , who is about to join the 
military. They are not interested in the GI Bill, especially since the 
storting salary is anything but dramatic. So, you know, you start at 
$600 a month, and if you want to consider that 20 percent of that 
goes for income. tax you-toe now in the High $400's. Then you give 
another $100 to\the 61 Bill, and if you are a married man, you 
have only $380 left. So, you know, there may not be lot of enthusi- 
asm on the part of those people that we bring in. 

Biit the GI Bill is enormously important and it becomes more im- 
iwrtant over time for the individual wlio signs up' for it. I subscribe 
to what General Elton said. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. General Hickey? 

General Hickey. 1 also agree with both of my contemporaries 
again; and I would also like to reiterate that it is a very powerful 
tool, but it is a part of a total package , of \recruiting, wWch goes 
along within the Air Force, with the community college of the Air 
Force, and with a very dedicated recruiting force. 

And as you mentioned. Senator, I think the GI Bill as it is cur- 
rently structured is really doing a superb job and fits just about as 
well as I could imagine it into the overall recruiting package. 

Senator Matsunaga. General Cheatham? 

General Cheatham: The Marine Corps is in a unique situation. 
We are a manpower-intensive organization, but many of our Ma- 
rines do not receive the high skill levels of training that can apply 
to skills marketable in the civilian community. The GI Bill has 
been a significant benefit to these individuals when they leave the 
Corps. Fm thinking of the infantryman. 

Senator Matsunaga. Yes. I used to be one. 

General Cheatham. Yes, sir,;I know., I also believe we should dif- 
ferentiate between using the GI Bill as an enlistment and reac^justp 
ment incentive, and using reehlistment bonuses to assist us in re- 
teming quality Marines. The GI Bill gets us the quality people. We- 
..have got to remember that enlistment bonuses and. selective reen- 
listment bonuses provide us. the opportunity to manage and shape 
the force. They are force management tools we can use after that 
good man is in . 

I would , never want to get to the place where we would try to 
lump those as one package— the GI Bill, reenlistment bonuses, etc. 

Senator Matsunaga. ITiank you. Could each of you provide for 
r.f cord the percentage of recruits who participate in the New 
GI Bill as compared with the percentage of recruits who participat- 
ed under VEAP? We would appreciate that. 

[Subsequently, Admiral Carlson and General Cheatham provided 
the following information:] 

Admiral Carlson. Navy participation in the VEAP has historically averaged 24 
percent. For the last two months (December 1986 and January 1987) 58 percent of 
Navy ehgibles are participating in the new GI Bill. 
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General Cheatham. Our cumulative participation under VEAP was 33.7 pt^rcent 
as compared to our cumulative participation rate, through January 1987, of 62.6 
percent for the New GI Bill. 

Senator Matsunaga. And now, would each of you describe the 
impact of the New GI Bill on the quality of the Selected Reser/e? 
General Elton? 

General Elton. Senator, we have some very specific data on the 
impact of this bill on our Reserve components. It has been abso- 
lutely dynamic to'see the change, and yet we must realize that we 
are asking this 17-year-old to sign up for 6 years in a unit; and they 
know that if they drop out of the unit, the GI Bill goes away. And 
so, that is;a tremendous commitment that they are making, know- 
ing that the desire is there for their education. 

Having said all that, we have seen in a 12-month period, the first 

12 months is the data that I will ialk to---this is July of 1985 
through July of 1986— we saw an increase of 24 percent in the 
upper mental category recruits for the Army Reserve. We saw an 
increase, of high school graduates of about 9 percent; and as I 
recall. Chapman Cox mentioned 2 percent in DOD overall. So, you 
can see that it has really helped the Army Reserve.;^' 

Now, in the National Guard, high school* graduate increase was 

13 percent. And then, those 6-year enlistments, whicfr are very dif- 
ficult but very important for filling ^he unit, hav.e* increased by 28 
percent overall in the Army Reserve. Now, that is just the first 
year: people beginning to'uhderstsbid it, advertising getting out on 
the street, people beginning to tdlk about it and ask their neighbor. 
And this is very important to us, aiid we think that that particular 
part of the GI Biiris extremely important. And we hope very mjich 
that it will not disappear. 

Senator Matsunaga. Yes. Admiral Carlson? 

Admiral Carlson. We also use that,, Mr. Chairman, as a recruit- 
ing incentive for the Reserves. It has been significant. The exact 
numbers that we have s^n grow I do not .have available, but I will 
provide that for the record. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you. 

[Subsequently, Admiral Carlson provided the following informa- 
tion:] 

Admiral Carlson. There has been a definite increase in the quality of our non- 
prior service recruits into the Selected Reserve, and pur recruiting command at- 
tributes a large portion of this to^ the GI Bill. The following^ information expands on 
the increased quality and retention we have been experiencing. 

The number of high school graduates increase from 71 percent in FY 84 to 83.5 
percent in FY 86. In FY 87, based on members in Delayed Entry Training (DET), we 
expect the number of high' school graduates to increase to 91.9 percent. We are also 
realizing a smaller percentage of lower mental group accessions. For example, in FY 
84 we accessed a 12 percent Mental Group^ IV, and in FY 86 that number decreased 
to five percent with none accessed to date in FY 87. 
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Senator Matsunaga. General Hickey? 

General Hickey. Yes, sir. I must apologize, too. Senator. I don't 
have the precise numbers of increases we have had in success, but 
we know it has been successful. We have over 12,000 new partici- 
pants in the GI Bill for the 'Selected R^rve. So, it is a very popu- 
lar program; and as I said, in our surveys, it is the No. 1 incentive 
for their joining the Reserves.right now. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you. General Cheatham? 

General Cheatham. I will provide, as the others do. Senator, in 
the same detail; but we have a few figures here. Our 6-year enlist- 
ments have jumped 18 percent, and our retention has improved by 
8. percent, TKis totals out to almost 2,800 additional Marines that 
we have in Selected Reserves. 

Senator Matsunaga. This is within what time frame? 

General Cheatham. The:year 1985-86, sir. , 

We figured it saved the Marine Corps in other payments and 
training and transfer and education and other things about $37 
million. 

[Subsequently, General Cheatham provided the following infor- 
mation:] 

General Cheatham. In addition, the participation continues to grow. During the 
first quarter of FY 87, 87 percent the 6-year non-prior service enlistments partici- 
pated in the RNGIB. 

Senator Matsunaga. Did any of the other services quantify its 
manpower savings as was done by the Marine Corps? 
Admiral Carlson. No, Senator. 

General Elton. Other than what I gave you, the overall number 
of individuals who have started college in the Reserve and the 
Guard, based on this ^program since it started up through Decem- 
ber of last year, it is almost 30,000. So, it is comparable to the 
Marine experience. 

Senator Matsunaga. If you could go back to people who are fa- 
miliar with the figures and provide us with those figures, we would 
appreciate having thaf for the record, including the amount of dol- 
lars saved. 

General Elton. All right. 

[Subsequently, General Elton provided the following informa- 
tion:] 

, The GI Bill is having a significant impact on the selected reserves. As stated in 
LTG Elton^s testimony above, the GI Bill is partially responsible for increased en- 
listment among upper-half mental category and high school degree graduate re- 
cruits and increased six-year enlistments, 

The effect of the GI Bill on reenlistment within the selected reserve is also signifi- 
cant. For example in the USAR, extensions and reenlistments have increased ap- 
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proximately 45 percent since introduction of the GI Bill. Six-year reenlistments 
have increased 47 percent, and six-year reenlistments as a percentage of total reen- 
listments have increased by 13 percent. The Army National Guard has experienced 
similar trends. 

^ ^Longer enlistments and reenlistments and improved quality represent a savings 
in recruiting and training costs to the Army. Reliable specific dollar amounts are 
not currently available. Hie GI Bill for the reserve components is such a significant 
change/over past education incentive programs that attrition comparisons are not 
possible. The Army fully expects attrition to be reduced as a result of higher quality 
recruits and increased incentives to complete longer enlistments and reenlistments. 
Nonetheless, specific dollar savings will be available only after post-GI Bill attrition 
rates become available. 

, Senator Matsunaga. Now, General Elton, in an October 22, 1986 
memorandum to the Deputy Secretary of Defense, following up on 
the Deputy Defense Secretary's visit to an Army commanders' con- 
ference, the Secretary of the Army stated, and I quote: 

We were all extremely encouraged by your remarks, particularly. those concern- 
ing the New GI Bill. Over 80 percent of our new soldiers are presently participatiog 
m the New GI Bill, which is double the rate that opted for VEAP. The New GI Bill 
has shown that it is the education incentive best able to attract quality recruits. 
Because of the individual's improved occupational advantage, the economic return 
to the local, State, and Federal Governments in terms of tax revenues is estimated 
to be $3 to $6 for every $1 in GI Bill benefits paid. Without a doubt, the New GI Bill 
is„ across the loard, the best educational incentive the Department of Defense has 
to offer. The Army appreciates your continued support for this valuable program. 

Are you familiar with this document? 
General Elton. Yes, sir, I am.. 

Senator Matsunaga. Has there been any change since October 
22 in the Army's views on the New GI Bill? 

General Elton. .No, sir, there has not. In the context of that par- 
ticular comment, we got Mr. Taft in the room and closed the door, 
with all the four star commanders in the Army; and they told him 
how important the GI Bill was in terms of the young soldiers that 
they were, seeing coming to their units, and -that prompted that 
communication. 

Senator Matsunaga. Then, without objection, this memorandum 
will be included in the record very prominently. Thank you very 
much, and that concludes the questions thatl have, gentlemen. 

[The memorandum appears on p. 82.] 
^ Senator Matsunaga. Oh, I see that Senator Stafford has just 
joined us. He has been a very staunch supporter of veterans, and 1 
would ask Senator Stafford if he has any statement at this time, or 
any questions he would wish to put to the witnesses? 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have had other 
commitments that prevented my getting here earlier. I have nei- 
ther an opening statement or questions at this point. 

Senator Matsunaga. I appreciate that very much because we are 
sort of running short on time. [Laughter.] 

Senator Graham? 

Senator Graham. In light of your last comment, I will limit my 
, ' questions to one. [Laughter.]' 

Each member of 'the panel commented about the greater effec- 
tiveness of the current program over its predecessor, VEAP. I 
think. General Hickey, you mentioned a seven-fold increase. What 
^ are th** characteristics of the current program relative to its prede- 
cessor that have made it so much more effective? 
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General Hickey. All right. I wUl take that. First of all, it is the 
balance of payment and method of payment versus the return that 
is available to the individual. And then, one of the other features 
of the VEAP, as I remember it, was that you in fact could not take 
advantage of it until you completed your mitial tour of duty. In the 
Air Force this amounts to either 4 or 6 years. So, we were actually 
encouraging people to leave the service instead of having a positive 
retention incentive. 

As a matter of fact, since you asked that question, and Admirai^ 
Carlson alluded to it earlier, if there were any adjustments that 
were made in the bill, I would like to make the pitch that one of 
the things that would probably even more increase the participa- 
tion rate of the people m the U.S. Air Force would be if that with- 
drawal of $100 per" month for 12 months could be extended over 
time and reduced to something on the order of $60 a month for 20 
months. Don't ^take Jess in total; it would still be the same $1,200 
contribution, but; make it less of an impact on that individuad's 
early income in the service which, as the Admiral said, is not a 
very big stipend, anyway. 

- And I think we could do a great deal more good. Thank you. 
Senator Graham. Thank you. 

Senator '•Matsunaga. I must comment at this time that what we 
are looking forward to is making the GI Bill permanent, and per- 
haps any improvements might be made subsequent to the program 
being made permanent. In that regard, we might save a lot of time 
in enacting the measure; 

General Elton. Senator Graham, I would like to add just a 
couple of comments^lo Tom's comment on the comparison between 
the VEAP and, the GI Bill. First of all, the programs were, I would 
say, day and night. One is opt in—that is the VEAP— and the 
other is opt out— that^is the GI Bill. And so, the. method of market- 
ing that with the individual is considerably different. There was a 
tremendous outlay on the .part of the individual under the VEAP 
program— $2,700 with a return of only 2 to 1. So, the individual 
said to himself: "Well, I am not sure that I can handle that much." 
On the other hand, the GI Bill is a contribution of $1,200, and with 
almost an 8 to 1 return. 

So, I think that^that in itself makes the program much more lu- 
crative to the individual. But still, it .is an opt in and opt out; and 
in the Army and in all the services, I know we counsel them about 
the benefits of this investment in their future, and it is done in the 
early stages of their enlistment. Tlien, they make that decision to 
either not go with it or to go with it; but they must sign a piece of 
paper on doing that, and it rs hot spread out. We make a concen- 
trated effort to provide educ/xtion in that regard. 

Senator Matsunaga. Ganer^ Cheal;ham? 

General Cheatham. I would support an initiative to give our new 
recruits a little bit longer to pay their portion of the bill. I think 
this is a key. The stresses that are on a.young recruit in the initial 
stages of entering the Marine Corps-rthose fii^t few weeks— if he 
had a little bit longer to adjust and find out the world really isn't 
that,way every day — [Laughter.! 

Then we would have a better chance of getting him in the pro- 
gram. 
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Senator Matsunaga. Fine. Now, before I excuse the panel, I 
have been asked by Chairman Cranston to express his appreciation 
for the most forceful and effective manner in which each of you, 
representing your respective service, has assisted this committee. 
And especially since you coae from California, he asked me to 
extend his appreciation for your effort. General Cheatham and Ad- 
miral Carlson. 

Geneitd Cheatham. Thank you. 

AdmiriU Carlson. Thank you. 

Senator Matsunaga. Fine. Senator Mitchell has prepared a 
statement, and that statement shall appear in the record in the ap- 
propriate place. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Mitchell appears on p. 60.] 

Senator Matsunaga. Our next witnesses consist of a panel of 
Mr. Richard W. Johnson, Director of Legislative Affairs, Non Com- 
missioned Officers Association; Col. C. Judson Lively, Director for 
Retirement, Reserve Officers Association of the United States; Meg. 
Gen. Robert F. Cocklin, AUS (Ret.), Executive Vice President, Asso- 
ciation of the U.S. Army; Col. Charles C. Partridge, U.S. Army 
(Ret.) L^islative Counsel, National Association for Uniformed 
Services; Mr. Rudy I. Clark, Director of Military and Government 
Relations, Air Force Sergeants Association; and Mr. Robert W. 
Nolan, National Executive Secretary, Fleet Reserve Association. 

You all have come with prepared statements? 

Mr. Nolan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matsunaga. We will begin then with Mr. Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD W. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE AFFAIRS, NON COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, sir. I ask that my prepared statement 
be entered in the record, and I would like to make just a few brief 
comments th^s morning. 

Senator Matsunaga. Without objection, your full statement will 
be included in*the record. 

Mr. Johnson. First, the Non Commissioned Officers Association 
offers its strong endorsement to S. 12 and encourages the commit- 
tee to enact the measure. The New GI Bill has proven to be a very 
effective tool, not only for recruiting new people into the Armed 
Forces, but also as a benefit for veterans. And I think that we need 
to emphasize that this is a veterans readjustment benefit. 

To enact S. 12 will assure the benefits and rewards of a higher 
education to the next generation of young men and women who are 
serving their country today and will serve in the future. Therefore, 
we strongly endorse that ijrogram. 

We also ask the committee to retain funding responsibility for 
the basic benefits of the New GI Bill at the Veterans' Administra- 
tion. I think it is apparent from prior testimony this morning and 
testimony received during the creative process of the New Gl Bill 
that the Department of Defense heart is not particularly pure on 
the readjustment value of the benefit. During the creative process, 
DOD sought to selectively use the New GI Bill as a recruitment 
tool. Failmg that, DOD sought a trigger authority which would 
allow service secretaries to turn on benefits. for the New GI Bill in 
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periods of slow recruiting and to turn it off again in periods of 
better recruiting. 

Since the New GI Bill was created, DOD has asked in its funding 
request for fiscal year 1987 that the New GI Bill be eliminated. 
And as a prior witness stated this morning, DOD is already work- 
ing on a proposal which would cut benefits for people who are re- 
cruited under the New GI Bill after July 1, 1988. In this sense, the 
Department of Defense misses the primary reason for that bill to 
exist, and that is as a readjustment benefit for veterans. 

It has a secondary purpose of assisting recruiting, but it is pri- 
marily a readjustment benefit for veterans. As such, we think it 
should be continued under VA funding and under full VA supervi- 
sion. 

Also addressed in our prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, are 
three^ additional improvements that we have asked for in the New 
GI Bill. We have asked that the committee consider eliminating 
participation fees, which discriminates against many young men 
and women who, by virtue of prior commitments or other financial 
commitments, are unable toparticipate in the New GI Bill. It is a 
"rich get richer" situation. Those who can afford to participate will 
have the benefits of a higher education. Those who unfortunately 
cannot afford the $1,200 pay forfeiture required in the first year of 
service will remain poor. They will remain poor both financially 
and in education. The fee, as noted earlier, Mr. Chairman, was 
forced into the program by proponents of the draft; and it has 
failed to diminish the value of the program. However, it directly 
discriminates against those who would be drafled. 

In the Democratic response to the State of the Union address. 
House Speaker Jim Wright specifically praised prior GI Bills as the 
very best financial investment this country ever made. He went on 
to say, and I quote: "It has actually repaid the Treasuxy about $20 
for every dollar invested in the program." In the opinion of NCOA, 
that is enough. We do not and should not haveto have a pay forfeit- 
ure. 

But as General Hickey of the Air Force said here this morning, if 
there must be a pay forfeiture, it should be made easier on the 
people who participate. It should be a refundable forfeiture for 
those who subsequently cannot take advantage of their GI Bill ben- 
efits; and at the same time, if it is to be continued, we concur in 
the Air Force recommendation that the contributions be allowed to 
be made over a longer period of time. 

The final two aspects ttiat we have addressed in our prepared 
statement concern standard eligibility. One would allow participa- 
tion upon reenlistment by those who previously declined participa- 
tion. This is fully consistent with the original purpose of the bill of 
encouraging people to continue in service. And we have also asked 
that the committee take a look at benefits again for career service- 
members. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. We will now hear 
from Colonel Lively. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Johnson appears on p. 84.] 
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STATEMENT OF COL. C iUDSON LIVELY, JR, U.S. ARMY (RET.), 
DIRECTOR FOR nSTIREMENT, RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Colonel Lively. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Reserve Officers Association appreciate allowing us this oppor* 
tunity to express our support for S. 12. 

As this committee knows, 8 vears ago ROA worked with many of 
you in support of a New GI Bill. We believed then that the existing 
VEAP educational program was net doing the job. A New GI Bill 
of the type that was under consideration and which later became 
law as a test program, would have a beneficial impact on recruit- 
ing, retention, and on the quality of the force. We also believe that 
we have been proven right on all three counts. 

All the reports that KOA has received indicate that the New GI 
Bill has been a great success. In fact^ when continued funding for 
this program was not included iii the administration's budget re- 
quest for fiscal year 1987, ROA's Mid-Winter Conference, which 
happened to be going c \ just at the time that the administration's 
budget was released last year, adopted an emergency resolution 
urging the administration to continue, extend and fund this eiTec- 
tive educational assistance prc^am. We are pleased to note that 
the Congrc^ did just that 

The distinguished chairman of this committee mentioned in his 
floor statement when )ie introduced S. 12, and the same point was 
reemphasized by General Elton of Army, their statistics show a 
marked recruiting improvement under the New GI Bill. Data ob^ 
tained from the Reserve and Guard components of the Army and 
Air Force also show improvements in enlistment, reenlistment and 
retention since the start of the New GI Bill. 

The attractiveness of this program to the individual service- 
member is clearly illustrated by the fact that in the Active Army, 
during the period of July 1985 to September 1986, 74 percent of 
those eligible enrolled in the program. And in the Army Reserve 
component« at the same time, over 21,900 applied for this New GI 
Bill; and aji General Elton said, by December of last year, it was up 
to 80,000. 

And remeij^ber that these were Reserve personnel who had en- 
listed for 6 years. They had completed 6 months, and they complet- 
ed the basic skill training. So, these were new pluses. 

Chartered by Congress with the goal of furthering national secu- 
rity, ROA supported the New GI Bill as a recruiting benefit api)li- 
cable to the total force. As a voice for Reserves, we would be remiss 
in not emphasizing the importance of this program for the Reserve 
component. 

The New GI Bill provides educational assistance to a large 
number of members of the Reserve component for the first time. 
Without the bill. Reserves would be without elijgibility for assist- 
ance. Given the shrinking number of persons eligible for military 
service, competition from the private sector, and the high retention 
rate of tho Active Force, the importance of this educational assist- 
ance for the Reserves cannot oe overemphasized, especially at a 
time when budget cuts are shifting more and more missions to the 
Reserves, we have the need for added personnel. 
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ROA believes, that this New GI Bill is good not .only for the serv- 
ices and the individual, but it is also good for our countty. If we are 
to remain a vital and a competitive country in today's world, edu- 
cating the population is essential. This is recognized by the large 
amount of dollars that go for norimilitary service related education- 
al loans and grants. For example, the Department of Education 
spent over $3.8 billion in Pell Grants just in fiscal year 1985, and 
that, of course, is for a Gl Bill without a GI. So, ROA believes that 
if an individual wants to serve his country, either in the ^ Active or 
in the Reserve component, it is Highly- appropriate for that service 
to be recognized through an educational' assistance program. 

Thus, we as an association applaud this committee for the efforts 
it is making to eliminate the termination date, and we support the 
objectives of S. 12. And we appreciate everything this -committee 
has done for those who have served in the past and are currently 
serving. 

Senator Matscjnaga. Thank you very much. We will now hear 
from General Cocklin. 
flTie prepared statement of Ck)lonel Lively appears on p. 91.] 

STATEMEOT OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT F. COCKLIN, AUS (RET.), 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. ARMY 

General Cocklin. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the chance to tell 
you how strongly our association supports S. 12 and the effort to 
make the GI Bill permanent. In the interest of the committee's 
time, I have only four points that I would like to bring forward 
that we think are particularly important. 

First, the GI Bill is not an outright grant. As you well know, the 
active duty soldier contributes $100 a month for 12 months for his 
or her participation in the GI Bill, "and that sum is subject to for- 
feiture if at V later time the college education is not pursued. The 
Reserve component soldier contributes 6 years of service in lieu of 
a cash outlay for his participation in the benefits. So, it is not an 
outright grant. 

We have heard a lot of discus&ion this morning, with which we 
thoroughly agree, and that concerns the impact of the GI Bill on 
quality enlistments. I don't think that can be overestimated, and I 
think the figures that the various service personnel directors pre- 
sented this morning show that. 

Student loans> and granfe administered by the Department of 
Education are estimated to cost about $8 billion annually. And as 
you heard this morning, the peak figure estimated for the GI Bill is 
$1 billion. That is quite a difference. In addition, the Government 
retains the military servic^ of those who use the GI Bill, which is 
not so for those who get loans and grants. I didn't hear this this 
morning, and I think this is a point you need to consider as well: 
that the colleges and universities of our country are well aware of 
the impact of the GI Bill— how it impacts on their diminishing en- 
rollments and budgets. And this has nurtured a recently arrived at 
agreement between the A^n^y and the Association of the Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissioi:» Officers which provides Army counsel- 
ing and assistance to thoab leaving the service and getting their 
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college placement lined up prior to their departure from the serv- 
ice; this is a new deal. 

I have, detailed in my formal statement additional advantages 
which accrue from the permanent GI Bill, but it certainly seems to 
us that the^true beneficiaries are the country, the Army, our col- 
leges ismd universities, the parents, and certainly our soldiers. We 
have got a real winner in the GI Bill, and we ought to make it per- 
manent. 

We support wholeheartedly the points that NCOA has made in 
things that could make the bill better; but I sort of share the chair- 
man s view that maybe we ought to get it made permanent, and 
then massage it into a better form. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. We shall now hear 
from Robert Nolan of the Fleet Reserve Association. 
[The prepared statement of General Cocklin appears on p. 96.] 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT W- NOLAN, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Nolan. I, too, shall summarize, Mr. Chairinan. We support 
this coinmittee's endeavor to make the GI Bill permanent. The idea 
is very straightforward, practical, cost effective, and logical when 
viewed from every consideration. Just let me cite the experience 
we have had and the information we have learned at the Sea serv- 
ices recruiting areas. 

Based on statistics over a period from July 1, 1985 through Sep- 
tember 30, 1986, oyer 56 percent of eligible recruits have chosen to 
participate in. the GI BUI. At the Naval Training Center in Orlan- 
do, from October 1985 through mid-February- 1986, 29 percent of all 
recruits participated in the New GI Bill program., From mid-Febru- 
ary 1986 through October 1986, this participation rate rose to 40 
percent. 

In fiscal year 1986, 54 percent of all eligible Marine recruits at 
the Marine C!6rps Recruit Depot at'Parris Island participated in 
the New GI Bill. Now, that is a clear 2 to 1 improvement in the 
participation rate, which was 23 percent of the recruits who par- 
ticipated in VEAP. 

Naval Reserve officials state that the Naval Reserve would be 
hurt significantly if the New GI Bill's termination date is not ex- 
tended beyond 1988. The Naval Reserve states that it also is eiy ey- 
ing a substantial increase in reenlistments and extensions under 
the bill, with corresponding increases in readiness and units' abili- 
ties. 

Last week, the FRA pari^icipated in hosting the Navy's Recruiter 
of the Year Week here in Washington, D.C. We met and discussed, 
recruiting with the top 20 officer and enlisted recruiters of 1986. 
Each and every one of them unequivocally stated that the New GI 
Bill is their most attractive lure to young potential enlistees in the 
upper mental categories. 

As you know. Congressman Montgomery, Chairman of the House 
Veterans' Affairs Committee, is introducing identical legislation to 
S. 12 as H.R, 1400. He has informed me that presently his measure 
has over 150 co-sponsors in the House, including every member of 
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the House Veterans' Affairs Committee and a vast m^ority of the 
House Armed Services Committee memberships. 

Mr. Chairman, we sincerely appreciate the hard choices the 
100th Congress faces in deciding what programs to fund, but the 
one thing we must fund is military readiness, and the one absolute- 
ly indispensable weapon we must assure ourselves of Having is 
people. The New GI Bill is the best recruitment and retention tool 
we have today. Without it, our military readiness and stability 
would deteriorate dramatically, while training costs, attrition, and 
discipline problems would increase. Therefore, we urge you to 
enact the provisions of S.12 immediately so as to send young Amer- 
ica a message that the New GI Bill is here to stay. 

We thank you,:Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you, Mr. Nolan. We will now hear 
from Colonel Partridge. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Nolan appears on p. 99.] 

STATEMENT OP COL. CHARLES C. PARTRIDGE, U S* ARMY (RET.), 
LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, NATIONAL ASSOCL\TION FOR UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 

Colonel Partrtoge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
opportunity to express our support for S. ia:and making the New 
GI Bill-permanent. It. has proven to be a great readjustment device 
for veterans, and we strongly urge that the funding of the basic 
benefit be continued by the Veterans! Administration. The supple- 
ments and kickers can be funded by the Department of Defense. 

We believe that it should not be a taj^geted program. 

You asked a question earlier— and I won't go through the rest of 
my statement, since most of it has been covered— but you asked 
the question earlier about data concerning cost. I don't have data 
concerning dollar cost, but I do have some results of studies that 
the Army did concerning performance on the battlefield by soldiers 
in the higher mental categories, I through in(a), which the GI Bill 
attracts. The difference in the performance was interesting to me, 
and I think it will be to the committee. 

Air defense gunners -who fire the Stinger missiles had successful 
engagements in 67 percent of the time of enemy aircraft— simulat- 
ed enemy aircraft— if they were in the mental categories of I 
through in(a). Those below that mental category were successful in 
less than 50 percent of the engagements. The performance in the 
Canadian Cup for armor crewmen, which is the tank crewman'^ 
equivalent of the America's Cup, in NATO each year, these crew- 
men in the I through 111(a) categories had a 7 to 1 kill ratio in 
tanks compared to IVz to 1 for those in the lower mental catego- 
ries. 

And in the basic combat arm— the one that you served in in the 
infantry— the rifleman in the I to ni(a) .categories killed opposing 
infantry at a ratio of 2 to 1 versus 1 "to 1 in the lower mental cate- 
gories. So, I think the GI Bill has proven its ability to attract smart 
young people in the military. 

It is not only good for the . Nation and our military services, but 
it is going to have an effect on the battlefield. Thank you. 
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Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. We will how hear 
from Mr. Clark. 

[The prepared statement of Colonel Partridge appears on p. 106.] 

STATEMENT OF RUDY I. CLARK, DIRECTOR, MILITARY AND GOV- 
ERNMENT RELATIONS, AIR FORCE SERGEANTS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Clark.. Thank you, sir. Thank you for the opportunity to 
present the views of the Air Force Sergeants Association in support 
of S. 12, the New GI Bill Continuation Act. 

There is solid proof that the New GI Bill is a potent recruiting 
tool. However, the present success in recruiting quality of young 
men and women coidd be jeopardized by changing conditions in the 
future, conditions for which we must be prepared or suffer the con- 
sequences as we did in the 1970's. With a diminishing manpower 
pool throughout the decade of the 1980's and into the 1990's, the 
risk of trying to cut comers in compensation for military personnel 
cannot be ignored. The New GI Bill is a proven winner, unlike the 
VEAP program which produced a dismal 6 percent average partici- 
pation rate for Air Force recruitera during years. The New GI 
Bill has attracted a solid 42 percent participation rate in a relative- 
ly short period of time. 

Based on my conversations with enlisted men and women nt nu- 
merous Air Force bases, we feel there is an opportunity to double 
that 42 percent signup rate by making a few minor modifications 
to the existing program. 

First, we would ask this committee to consider reducing the 
monthly contribution from $100 a month to $60 a month and 
spread the payments out over a 20-month period. When you consid- 
er that $100 a month represents almost 20 percent of an airman's 
pay after taxes, that presents a difficult decision for a new recruit 
to m^e upon entering the service. 

TTie second modification to attract more participants is to allow 
the services to refund contributions to the member if he or she de- 
cides not to utilize the New GI Bill after separation from the serv- 
ice. Also, if the servicemember died, the moiie^ he or she contribut- 
ed should be refunded to the beneficiary. 

We urge the committee to consider these recommendations sir, 
one of your distinguished colleagues, the Honorable Bill Armstrong 
from Colorado, summed up the value of the. New GI Bill when he 
made the following comment: "The GI Bill should not be viewed 
solely as a recruitment measure. The GI Bill is an investment in 
America's future, one from which everyone benefits— the benefici- 
aries who obtain a college education, the colleges and universities 
they attend, our society as a whole." 

Thank you again, sir, for the opportunity to present our views. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Clark appears on p. 111.] 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much, each and every one 
of you. I think you have made a great contribution to the commit 
tee. As I recall, 1 think every one of you appeared here about 7 
years ago. I think it was through your efforts that the educational 
incentives were provided to those on active duty and to the Reserve 
Forces. And in large part due to your leadership and support, we 
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now have a peacetime GI Bill, which we hope to continue without 
interruption. 

And I thank you again for your continuing support. I would like 
to pose the same question to each of you regarding the longer term 
need for the GI Bill as we enter the 1990^s. Specifically, to what 
?5x we. need the GI Bill as a recruitment tool as the pool of 
17 to 20-year-olds decreases to 13 million by late 1991, which means 
that the services would have to draw a higher percent€u?e of re- 
cruits from a smaller pool? , ^ 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, the services will always be compet- 
mg with colleges for top quality recruits. The GI Bill is about the 
only attraction the services have to compete with. They are also 
competing with $7 billion— at least this year— in education outlays 
m grants and loans through the Department of Education. So, a GI 
Bill is a very integral part of providing the services with a competi- 
tive basis to get college-bound recruits. As previous GI Bills have 
shown, interest among recruits in joining the services has ranged 
from 34 to 44 percent generally who will come to you for a-GI Bill 
There is no reason for us to suspect that figure will do anything 
but improve in the years ahead; - » 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you. Colonel Lively? 

Colonel Lively. Mr. Chairman, I agree with what my colleague 
has said. The way you get people into the service is a combination 
of your pay, your bonuses, and the educational benefits. Each of 
these combmations can appeal to different ones. The Army has 
foimd with the New GI Bill that they have been able to appeal to 
wid attract a much higher percentage of high school graduates in 
the mental categories of I to' in(a). 

These individuals are quicker to learn; they complete their tours 
ot service; and they don't abuse their equipment. Thus, they don't 
cost the service as niuch during the time they are in. We know 
that they are going to get out and take advantage of the GI Bill, 
out they are a definite asset while they are there. 
in^»' ^ ^^^^^ Soing to see a continued need on into the 

GI Bill ^ recruitment pool shrinks, for this triad, including the 

Senator Matsunaga. General Cocklin? 

.u^^^ii^i?¥^' ^ ^^^^ the point, sir, that I think 

the W Bill will become mcreasingly hnportant in the 1990's, both 
because of the smaller pool, but also as the service representatives 
here this morning pointed out, the GI Bill brings in the higher 
quality soldier And we are going to need higher and higher quality 
soldiers to deal with the technical improvements that are constant- 
ly entering the equipments of our Armed Forces. 
. So, J would think the GI Bill in the 1990's would be even more 
important than it is now. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you. Mr. Nolan? 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. Chairman, it appears to the FRA that the GI 
Bill ha3 become a part of American life— ''Americana" if you will- 
over the past three generations. I think we would be most foolish 
not to capitalize on that good strong feeling and understanding and 
the fme reputation that the GI Bill has as a tool. And certainly, it 
would seem to me that it would be most wise to keep a basic pro- 
gram such as we have now today in force so that it could be adjust- 
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ed, or fine-tuned to meet the various changes that society would 
impose upon us in the.future. 
' Senator Matsunaga. And Colonel Partridge? 

CJolonehPARTRiDGE. Mr. Chairman, we think it is going to become 
more and more important because the manpower pool is dwindling; 
and wie are going to need top quality people, as General Cocklin 
said;- And although many of these people will come in with the ini- 
tial idea of doing a. certain number of years and gc: out, many of 
these are going to stay. So, the military is going to have access to a 
large group of .people they would not otherwise have had who will 
ma^e the^^militaiy a full career. 
Senator 'Matsunaga. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Clark. Just one- comment that hasn't been covered, and it 
was mentioned once this morning. I am not so sure how the re- 
cruiting goes, but I know how the recruting of the parents goes. 
That is.exactly where it happens— in the living room. And I know 
parents are concerned about the New GI Bill. Is my son or daugh- 
ter going to be provided an opportunity to further his or her educa- 
tion? 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much, all of you. You have 
been*:1truly helpful and, of course, the chair more-or-less knew what 
your answers would be;^ but > we want your answers in the record. 
Mr. ^NolanI. Thank you ^ very ^much. 
Colonel Lively. Thank you, > sir. 
General Cocklin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
. Senator Matsunaga. Our next panel of witnesses consists of 'Mr. 
Dennis M. Cullinan, Assistant Director, National Legislative Sery- 
ice, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States; Mr. Joseph E. 
Miller, Assistant Director, National Legislative Commission, and 
James Hubbard, Deputy Director, National Security Commission, 
The American Legion; Mr. Richard F. Schultz, Associate National 
Legislative Director, disabled American Veterans; Mr. Bob Moran, 
' Associate' Legislative Director, Paralyzed Veterans of America; and 
Mr. Ralph Spencer, Regional Vice . Chairman, accompanied by June 
^ Willenz, Executive Director, American Veterans Committee. 

All right, then. May we begin with Mr. Cullinan of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars? 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS M. CULLINAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. CuLUNAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief. Again, 
I would like to thank the Chairman and the members of this com- 
mittee for this opportunity to present the views of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars with respect to S. 12. Tiiis bill enjoys our full support 
inasmuch as it would make permanent a program which is both. a 
potent recruiting tool'for the Armed Forces and very importantly a 
valuablevWeadjustment benefit, facilitating the transition of those 
members of the^ Armed Forces who elect to return to civilian life, 
f • We thank and congratulate those responsible for S. 12's introduc- 
tion. As you know, the VFW has long stood for a strong natic jnal 
defense. We firmly believe that the very foundation of our ability 
to protect and defend our country lies in a strong, capable true 
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force, which is- ready, willing, and able to respond to the civil and 
martial exigencies of this modern age. We believe that our Armed 
Forces now^ are in a position to do just this and that the New GI 
Bill' is playing an essential role in achieving and maintaining this 
crucial capability. 

The. New GI Bill b a low cost and highly patriotic means for this 
Nation's young people who could not otherwise afford it to further 
their education and then fully achieve their potential, both as 
mature individuals and as informed citizens. 

The VFW is highly concerned with the career and personal 
needs of those in the service of their country, both while in the 
Armed Forces and after they have returned to the private sector. 
The VFW has long understood that the education and training re- 
ceived while in the military often is not sufficient to adequately 
meet career goals once out of the service. . - 

In this r^ard, the New GI Bill is designed to provide the finan- 
cial resources so very necessary to achieve the professional or voca- 
tional skills, necessary for success in this age. The military environ- 
ment invests the young person with an unusually high degree of 
maturity and self-confidence. 

Nonetheless, the transition from the rigor and discipline' ot' mili- 
tary life to the more capricious and^indefinite contingencies' of ci- 
vilian society is often not easy. This: is where the New GI Bill can 
serve as an invaluable readjustment aid. The New GI Bill provides 
not only the means of achieving the professional or vocational 
skills^necessary for financial success, but also affords those reenter- 
ing civilian life the opportunity to enter an academic or education- 
al milieu, wherein their values and views may be considered in a 
relaxed yet intellectually disciplined fashion; 

They are given a chance to carefully compose. the intellectual 
and moral principles which will guide them through the remainder 
of their lives, and out of such carefully constructed principles are 
born the finest citizens this Nation has to^ offer. One additional 
point: young men and women may very wisely choose to enter the 
military and then upon completing their enlistment, just as wisely 
chbdse to^leave it. Even so, leaving the certainties of military serv- 
ice for the uncertainties of civilian life is for many an intimidating 
step to take. 

This is especially true for anyone who comes from a lower eco- 
nomic sector of society and who, therefore, cannot ^be expected to 
have ah especially happy or clear view of what the world outside of 
the military holds for them. 

^ Once again; the New GI Bill can be tremendously beneficial for 
•such young »men and women. Due .to the aid provided by the New 
GI Bill, these individuals know they have the means of ,at least 
achieving a near-term goal,, namely educational or vocational bet- 
terment, which may lead to social and financial well-being in the 
future. In other words, they do not have to ffeel that leaving the 
military will result in their being left out in the 6old. 

Because of the New GI Bill, these young^-men and women know 
they have a chance. As a readjustment aid for veterans returning 
to civilian life, an incentive to attract high quality young people 
into the military, and a prudent investment in our Nation's human 
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resources, it would be difficult to design a better program than the 
New GI Bill. 

Therefore, the Veterans of Foreign Wars strongly supports S. 12, 
which would make an invaluable rea^ustment program perma- 
nent. Thank you, Mr. Chainnan. 

Senator Matsunaga. ThSiik you very much, Mr. CuUinan. 

We will now hear from Mr. Spencer. 
^ \lJhe prepared statement of Mr. CuUinan appears on p. 114.] 

STATEMENT OF RALPH SPENCER, VICE CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
VETERANS COMMITTEE, ACCOMPANIED BY JUNE WitLENZ, EX- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Spencer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
.committee. The American Veterans Committee welcomes the op- 
portunity jtb, testify before you today on behalf of the proposed leg- 
islation, S. 12, which would provide for the continuation of the cur- 
rent GI Bill and the program of educational assistance for mem- 
bers of the Selected Re^give. 

My name is Ralph Spencer and, as Vice Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, I am very pleased to present the views of 
AVC to this committee on behalf of the important legislation. 
During World' War U, I served in^the Army Air Force overseas and 
was a captain in the Reserves after World War II. Our Executive 
Director, Ms. Willenz, I believe is the only woman executive direc- 
tor of a national veterans' organiaation. She has served our organi- 
zation iwell for more than 25 years.- 

AVC has always supported educational benefits as a positive 
means of assisting ^vetferans' return to civilian life. Many of the 
AVC members, including myself, have utilized past GI Bills and 
have achieved a professional status as a result of this historic vet- 
erans' .benefit. AVC's platform spells out a clear-cut support for 
permanent GI Bill. AVC believes that experience has shown that 
the Federal funds usecf to pay educational benefits for veterans 
have been repaid to the Treasury many tinies over in the form of 
higher income tax collected from tH'ose whose education, financed 
by the GI Bill, has, resulted in higher earnings. _ 

AVC supported the.original World War II GI Bill and those that 
came ^ferward. In 1972, AVC held a landmark nationial confer- 
ence oiivthe educational problems of Vietnam veterans, at which 
new directions for upgrading that GI Bill for Vietnam veterans 
were discussed and formulated, AVC ^has always preferred the 
World War II model of the GI Bill providing veteran students sepa- 
rate tuition and living allowances, which gave veteran students a 
greater choice among colleges and universities; but that form was 
dropped^^in favor of the present single subsidy. 

As.General Otaiar Bradley has reminded^us, the GI Bill is invest- 
ment in human beings; it is not a subsidy or a handout. We also 
would like to point out that, while AVC was formed at the end of 
World War II in the hope of achieving a more peaceful- world, four 
decades later the task is still before* us. Acknowledging that the 
world we live in is not the best of all worlds, AVC recognizes that 
our national defense is. a key ingredient to achieving this objective. 
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And the highly sophisticated weaponry and complicated technol- 
ogy that characterize our present military force place many more 
intellectual demands upon military personnel than the simpler 
weapons systems of the past. 

Evaluation of the current GI Bill reveals that it has been able to 
attract more high school , graduates than the previous VEAP pro- 
gram. There is a strong reason to believe that continuation of the 
present program will continue to attract the high school graduates 
who aspire to higher education. 

We do suggest that there are important questions that still need 
to be addressed by the American public. JVhile the GI Bill hopeful- 
ly will attract a more representative mix, is that enough? Does the 
burden of military service still fall only upon part of the popula- 
tion? Does the All-Volunteer Force fail to- draw upon the more 
privileged and wealthy? What are the implications for a society 
that fails to include all segments of the population in the sharing 
of the defense of the Nation? 

Is^it mora desirable^to;have a sampling of all economic and social 
classes participating in meeting the military manpower needs? 
Would the Nation be better off with a form of national service? 

Do not these questions call for- a national debate as future man- 
power policies are reviewed? 

On philosophical grounds as well as for practical reasons, AVC 
supports the indefinite continuation of the present GI Bill. We spe- 
cifically urge the responsibility for administering the GI Bill be 
kept by the^ Veterans^ Administration and not transferred to the 
Department of Defense. AVC supports S. 12. The bill should pro- 
vide perrnanent educational benefits from a grateful Nation. It is 
about time that public policy be established that a GI Bill is in the 
national interest and should not need to be reenacted by every con- 
gress. ^ 

Mr. Chairman, the AVC .thanks you for the opportunity to testify 
on behalf of this important legislation.' 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you, Mr. Spencer. 

We will now hear from Mr. Miller. 

[The prepared statement of 'Mr. Spencer appears on p. 119.] 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. MILLER. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; NA- 
TIONAL CEGISLATIVE commission, and JAMES HUBBARD. 
DEPUTY. DIRECTOR. NATIONAL SECURITY COMMISSION. THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chainnan, I am Joseph Miller, the Assistant Di- 
rector of the National Legislative Commission of The American 
Legion. V/ith-me is Jim^ Hubbard, Deputy Director of our National 
Security Commission., Since his program division has primary juris- 
diction over defense-related issues, we would like him. to deliver 
our testimony, with your permission. 

Senator Matisunaga. We would be happy to hear from you, Mr. 
Hubbard, 

^ Mr. Hubbard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is really nice, to be 
m a no-lose situation, and the 2.7 million members of The Ameri- 
can Legion are pleased to add our voices to the chorus in general 
support of S. 12. You may recall that we were the originators of the 
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original .GI Bill after World War II. As such, we are proud to offer 
our continued support for .programs of this nature. 

The AU-Voluriteer Force is now 14 years old. Earlier attempts to 
provide contributory educational assistance had such low participa- 
tion rates that they served little practical use in attracting high 
quality individuals to military service. 

The Arm^ Services, as we have heard this morning, all agree 
that the New GI Bill with its aggregate percentage participation 
rate of 58. percent, lias clearly reversed the recruiting difficulties 
experienced by them in some cases over the last 14 years and has 
clearly bpenedtup a brwidnew market for military recruits. 

For these reasons, the Legion.feels that removing the expiration 
date for eligibility for educational assistance under the New GI Bill 
is an essential first step in ensuring that the services will have 
access to high quality recruits now and in the future. I would also 
add our voice to that of our colleagues in what has been generally 
said» . 

As I said, it is nice to be in a no-lose situation. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank,you very much. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, we would like to have our full state- 
ment be entered in the record. 

Senator Matsunaga. Without objection, your statement will be 
included in the record as though pr^ented in full. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Senator Matsunaga. We will now hear from Mr. Moran. 
. [The prepared statement of Mr. Miller and Mr. Hubbard appears 
on p. 124 J , 

STATEMENT OF BOB MORAN, ASSOCIATE LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA 

Mr. Moran. Thank you. Senator Matsunaga. On behalf of Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America, I would like to say we support S. 12 and 
commend you and the chairman of the committee for the introduc- 
tion to make the program permanent. Although we do understand 
it helps recruit quality individuals, we view it as a readjustment 
benefit; therefore, we feel it should stay with the Veterans' Admin- 
istration funding and adjudication. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you. We will now hear from Mr. 
Schultz. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Moran appears on p. 127.] 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD R SCHULTZ, ASSOCIATE NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 

Mr. Schultz. Thank you. Senator Matsunaga. On behalf of the 
more than 1 million members of Disabled American Veterans, I 
wish to thank you for the opportunity to appear here today. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the UAV is composed of honorably 
discharged Veterans who were wounded, injured, or otherwise dis- 
abled during time of war and, quite naturally, our concerns are for 
those programs that are under chapter 31 and chapter 35 for dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents arid survivors. 
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We nevertheless are concerned with those Federal programs 
which have been designated to enhance the educational opportuni- 
ties of veterans in general. I also wish to add that we are quite con- 
cerned with and we do fully support a strong national defense. 

In closing, I just wouldiike to add that the DAV is well aware of 
the great contributions made by the prior GI Bills; and we fully 
hope and we fully expect that the current New GI Bill will follow 
in its footsteps. I would also like to add that we feel that the New 
GI Bill will serve as an excellent transition mechanism by enhanc- 
ing the future employment opportunities for those individuals who 
elect to return to civilian life following their* tour of active duty in 
the military service. That concludes my statement. 

Thank you. 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank ypu very much, all of you, for your 
fine statements and your strong support. 

; [The prepared statement of Mr. Sdiultz appears on p. 131.1 

Senator Matsunaga. Did you have anythmg to add, Ms. Willenz? 
Ms. WiLUSNZ. Thank you. Senator Matsunaga. I would just like 
to add that the American Veterans Committee also endorses the 
idea that the $1,200 contribution is a rather heavy burden and 

, that, at th^ ininimum, it should be spread out over a longer period 

j; • of tune. Furthermore, the period of time for the young person to 
decide whether to participate. in the program is much too short. We 
would like to see that extended; 

One other thing we wanted to emphasize as the others— my col- 
leagues—have is that the GI Bill should primarily be seen as a re- 
adjustment benefit, and that the Nation-has a kind of an obligation 
to help in the transition of young people who give several years of 
their lives to serve their country in the military services, and that 
this is a concept of making up for opportunities and time lost that 

r they might otherwise be doing other things and working. 

So, therefore, I think the original concept should not De lost sight 
of. One other thought is that in thinking of it^ as a reacUustment 
benefit, we must remember that the GI Bills have been proven to 
not only enhance the tax dollars and the quality of; life for many of 
our citizens, but their children and their grandchildren, of raising 
aspirations for education. It has changed the whole character of 
our society, and we must not only think. in terms of tax dollars. We 
want a more highly educated citizenry, and that is another benefit. 
Thank you. , 

Senator Matsunaga. Thank you very much. Again, I thank you 
all. Of course, your respective organizations have been advocates of 
the GI Bill now for some four decades, and your support for the 
New GI Bill Contfuuation Act means a lot to this committee. A 
continuum of the New GI Bill requires a continuum of leadership, 
and we thank each of you and your organizations for providing 
^ that leadership. 

There is a vote on the floor now. Five l:>jells will go off now,.which 
means that I have 1V2 minutes to get there. 
I would like to pose the same question to each of our panelists 
, , regarding the longer term need for the GI Bill as we enter into the 
1990's. I believe you heard my question earlier when yoii were in 
the audience relative to the pool of 17 to 20-year-olds getting small- 
s' er— to 13 million— by 1991 and thus providing a smaller source 
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from which to recruit. We will have to draw a higher percentage 
from that pool. If you will submit for the record your reaction to 
that question, I would appreciate it. 

[The information requested appears on p. 135.] 

Senator Matsunaga. I will now turn over the hearing to the 
Chief Counsel of the Committee, Mr. Steinberg, and he will contin- 
ue to take testimony. I will go and vote and return immediately. I 
will-Jask Mr. Steinberg to call the next panel for testimony. Thank 
you again. I will be right back. 

Mr. Steinberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We will give each of the veterans' organizations a copy of that 
brief question so you .will have that to respond to in writing. 

The next panel consists of Allan W. Ostar, President, American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities; Edward J. Liston, 
President, Community College of Rhode Island; on behalf of the 
Americian Association of Community and Junior Colleges and the 
Association of Coinmunity College Trustees; and Dr. Edward C. 
Keiser, Past President, National Association of Veterans Program 
Administrators. Would' you^all please come forward and be seated? 

Mr. Ostar, would you lead off, please? 

STATEMENT OF ALLAN OSTAR, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Mr. Ostar. All right. I will be glad to. Mr. Steinberg, jniy name is 
Allan Ostar. I am President/of the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities. On behalf of the Association, we want to 
thank you for the opportunity to testify on what we regard as a, 
matter of vital national importance. \ ^ 

Clearly, the members of the commiit^ are aware that the New 
GI Bill influences much more than military service. It is a model 
military higher education partnei;ship, if you will, which benefits 
the military services,. all segments of American higher education, 
the economy, and society as a whole. 

The 372 members of our Association are publicly supported 4- 
year institutions that grant Baccalaureate, Masters, and Doctoral 
degrees enrolling more than 2.5 million students. 

Our institutions are committed to maintaining the special role 
that public colleges are destined to fulfill in Ainerican society — 
that of providing educational opportunity for all individuals, re- 
gardless of ethnic background or economic conditions., .Historically, 
the American investment in higher education, particularly when 
linked to national service, has been extremely successful. The roots 
of the experimental program under consideration today are based 
on the World War II Gl Bill. Personally, I am somewhat biased in 
favor of that program because it put me through college, just as it 
did many members pf the committee. 

However, even the most objective analysts have agreed that the 
original GI Bill was a* substantial factor in building the tremendous 
strength of our American economy through the 1950's and 1960's. 
Indeed, the praises of this program' continue to be sung. Only a 
week ago, the Honorable Jim Wright from Texas in hisjesponse to 
the State of the Union address called the GI Bill one of the great- 
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est investments America has ever made. For every $1 the Govern- 
ment invested, it received $20 in increased tax revenues. 

Thus, the historical foundation and the economic justification for 
a New GI Bill could not be stronger. The committee has heard and 
will continue to hear the military experts speak about the substan- 
tial benefits* of the New GI Bill for our defense needs. I believe 
these benefits are justification enough for making the New GI Bill 
a permanent benefit. However, I would like to add some additional 
points from an educator's perspective. 

The New GI Bill also benefits, the individual recruit as both a fi- 
nancial incentive, an intellectual challenge for readjustment to ci- 
vilian life through continued education. It is also an important aid 
to the quality of American education in general in that it provides 
confident, motivated students who bring diversity and a sense of re- 
sponsibility to our Nation's college, classrooms. In the Jight of 
changing, demographics and the aging of American^, society, it is 
vitisd that we :achieve the absolute maximum potential from our 
young people. Ultimately, the principal beneficiary of the GI Bill 
may well be the people in the Government of the United States, in 
the boost that it provides the American economy and increased tax 
revenues it generates. 

In my 21. years as president of our association, I have cited that 
the strength of our society is based on a strong and balanced rela- 
tionship between three major elements of American life: the na- 
tional defense, a productive,, healthy economy, and "an effective 
system of education. 

America cannot -be strong if any one leg of the three-legged stool 
•is weak. In effect, the New GI Bill is a model program for this 
triad. It strengthens. all three. This program uses a military higher 
education partnership, which strengthens both partniers, in our 
economy and society as well.' 

With theancreasing costs of attending college, reduction in real 
benefits of Federal student aid, the shift from loans as a principal 
means of financing higher education, the GI Bill will make it possi- 
ble for hundreds of thousands of potential students to make college 
opiK)rtunity a reality. It is particularly important for minorities, es- 
pecially Blacks, whose participation in higher education has been 
dropping dramatically. The GI Bill represents a way to reverse this 
decline and to make^more of our disadvantaged' citizens contribut- 
ing members of society. 

I thank the members of the committee and the staff for your out- 
standing work on behalf of the GI Bill. You have the support snd 
gratitude of America's State colleges and universities. 

Mr. Steinberg. Thank, you very much, Mr. Ostar. 

Mr. Listpn? 

[The preparjed statement of Mr. Ostar appears on p. 137.] 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. LISTON, PRESIDENT, COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE OF RHODE ISLAND. ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES, AND 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE TRUSTEES 

Mr. LiSTON. Yes, Mr. Steinberg. I am Edward Liston. I am Presi- 
dent of the Community College of Rhode Island, and I am here to 
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testify on behalf of the American .dissociation of Community and 
Junior Colleges, as well as The Association of Community College 
Trustees, and also on -behalf of the American Council on Education, 
and the State Directors of Community Colleges throughout this 
country. 

The community colleges commend the committee for moving 
ahead so vigorously and decisively on the reauthorization of the 
New GI Bill Chairman Montgomery of the House would be the 
first to tell you, we believe, that the community colleges were his 
principal supporters in the higher education community in the 
long struggle that produced this exceptional program. 

And our members of community colleges aave found no reason to 
regret that support. On the contrary, we are convinced that the 
New GI Bill is exceeding its expectations as a 3-year pilot and ifj 
now making a vital contribution to the national interest on at least 
three fronts: national security, post secondary educational access, 
and a more competitive American skill base. 

The most important innovation in the New GI Bill in our view is 
the college incentives it offers for Reserve and National Guard 
members who take 6-year enlistments. Those of us who have sup- 
ported this innovation from the beginning have often referred to* it 
as an "up front*' GI Bill. By allowing' the Guard and Reserve enlistp 
ees to take collie courses while serving their military obligation, 
the defense system is reaping a direct benefit of the enhanced 
skills. This is in contrast with the traditional GI Bills, of which I 
and my contemporaries are products, in which skill enhancement 
comes after the service. Regardless of the sophistication of our 
weapons system, our defenses can only be as strong as the skills 
that the personnel who staff those systems. 

It seems axiomatic, in fact, that the more sophisticated arma- 
ments become, the more dependent our security is on these skills. 
This mixing of military service and college training strengthens 
both the national security and the economy in both the long and 
the short run. 

The college benefits that Guard and Reserve members receive 
during their enlistments will surely strengthen their civilian ca- 
reers. Many will apply the skills so gained in defense work cr in 
extended enlistments or both. 

A perhaps more subtle benefit of the New GI Bill is its potential 
for alleviating the competition among the military, industry, and 
higher education for the reduced flow of high school graduates— 
comi)etition that in:\po8es hardships for all three sectors; This com- 
petition, of course, will become keener in some States more than 
others, particularly the States in the Northeast, where v/e face— in 
a State like Rhode Island— a potential 40 percent drop in high 
school graduate over the next 8 years or so. 

In the jargon of affirmative action, great numbers of the Guard 
and Reserve enlistees who use the New GI Bill benefits will become 
"two-fers" and "three-fers"; that is, they will be college students 
serving as^ part-time soldiers whose training then may lure them 
into part-time employment as well. 

It is worth notinjg, Mr. Steinberg, that a recent analysis by Carol 
Frances, a consulting economist who is the former chief economist 
of the American Council on Education, shows that the biggest 
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single step a working American takes up the pay ladder is the com- 
pletion of ;a 2-year college degree. It shows that a worker with a 2r 
year: college degree earns an average of 80 percent of what a bache- 
lor degree holder earns. 

Mr. Steinberg. Dr. Liston, in fairness to the other witnesses and 
everyone who had to adhere to the 5-minute limit, I wonder if you 
might summarize the rest of your testimony. Your entire statement 
will appear in the record. 

Mr. Liston. Yes, I would gladly do that, Mr. Chairman. My own 
personal experience in a small State like Rhode Island, which is 
heavy in Guard and Reserve members, I serve as a member of the 
State committee on the National Guard and Reserv^; and I work 
directly with the Adjutant General, General Kiley. We formed a 
contract at.our community college witH the National Guard. 

Two yea^ ago,, we graduated our first citizen soldiers in May; 
and this year we will have five times as many graduates at our 
commencement. So, we arie seeing the direct benefits of this New 
GI Bill, and we support' it in every deteiil. 

I would also like to ask that the article on the New GI Bill by 
Frank Mensel in the current issue of the AACJC Journal be includ- 
ed in the record. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Steinberg. We would be delighted to have that, and we are 
very interested in your prepared statement and what you recount- 
ed about your Rhode Island experience. 

Mr. Liston. Thank you. 

Mr. Steinberg. Thank you for providing that. Dr. Reiser? 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Liston and the article by Frank 
Mensel appear on p. 144.] 

STATEMENT OF DR EDWARD C. KEISER, PAST PRESIDENT, ^A^ 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF VETERANS PROGRAM ADMINISTRA- 
TORS 

Dr. Reiser. Thank you very much, Mr. Steinberg. I am Ed 
Keiser. I am Fast President of the National Association of Veter- 
ans Program Administrators. 

In the interest of brevity, I would like to have our report entered 
into the record, and I will highlight a few of those comments. 

Mr. Steinberg. Thank you. 

Dr. Keiser. NAVPA, strongly supported the passage and imple- 
mentation of the New GI Bill, which we viewed as a prudent, wise, 
and cost-effective investment in our Nation's human resources. By 
the same token, NAVPA now strongly supports S. 12, which pro- 
vides continuation of chapter 30 and chapter 106 of the New GI 
Bill benefits. 

It must be noted that a large percentage of the high school grad- 
uates going into the service choose to participate in the New GI 
Bill program as a way to earn money for college. Ma ^ of these 
young people would qualify for Pell grants. Nonetheless, .hey are 
making a commitment to their country through military service, 
and at the same time earning funds that will subsequently enable 
them to attend college and gain additional training necessary to 
become more competitive in our technological society. The^Senators 
and (Congressional Representatives who established, chapter 30 
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must, be pleased by the fact that so many young men and women 
have chosen to participate in the program, demonstrating by this 
choice their initiative and responsibility for earning educational 
benefits to attend college. 

As educators, we in NAVPA are confident that these young 
people are highly motivated. and will be more mature and serious 
about their collegiate studies when they leave the military. It 
makes sense to provide educational incentives in order to retain 
qualified and trained reserviste. Tlie benefits of chapter 106 are 
twofold. 

First, qualified, trained personnel stay with their units longer; 
and second, they enhance their knowledge and training by attend- 
ing college. 

Demographic studies indicate that the traditional pool of recruits 
from 17 to 20 years old will diminish. The recruitment of highly 
qualified individuals in this group wUl become more difficult, if. not 
impossible, if the New GI Bill is terminated. It is reasonable to pre- 
dict that without educational benefits, the notion of .an All-Volun- 
teer Military Force would not be feasible, and we would have to 
return to conscription. 

This Nation spends billions of dollars every year on developing 
more and ;iew sophisticated weaponry. It follows that there is an 
equally urgent need to recruit and retain highly qualified technical 
personnel to operate these weapons. 

As indicated previously, the New GI Bill has already contributed 
significantly to meeting this need. 

, In addition, NAVPA supports the position that funding for the 
New GI Bill should be a Veterans' Administration budget item. 
Ifistorically, the VA has been the agency providing readjustment 
benefits and services to veterans. While there is certainly room for 
improvement of VA functioning, most would agree that it has an 
excellent record of providing services to veterans. 

Finally, there exists much concern about the need of this Nation 
to be more competitive in the world market. We believe that S. 12 
will provide the incentive and a means to keep, .our military forces 
strong while providing the educational opportunity for veterans to 
be better educated and more competitive in our industrialized tech- 
nological society. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Steinberg. Thank you very much. Dr. Keiser. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Keiser appears on p. 151.] 

Mr. Steinberg. Before I pose a question, let me on behalf of Sen- 
ator Matsunaga and Chairman Cranston, thank all of you who 
have beien in attendance this morning and continue to be in attend- 
ance remaining with us for such, a lengthy hearing. 

It is gratifying to the committee to have your interest and your 
endurance, and we appreciate specifically the representatives from 
the uniformed services, the Department of .Defense, and the numer- 
ous representatives, including several of the witnesses from the 
Veterans' Administration, the service organizations, and the active 
and reserve association representatives who have remained here; 
and we would also note the presence of the representative from the 
National Association of State Approving Agencies. 
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So. we do appreciate very much your interest and, to the extent 
that you have already expressed it, your support for S. 12 and the 
continuation of the New GI Bill. 

We have just one question that we. would address to Mr. Ostar, 
but perhaps the other panelists might wish to comment on it if 
they have any information as well. 

On pa^e 7 of your testimony, you refer to the fact that minority 
participation in higher education is declining. If you have any data 
on that decline that you would share with us now or that you 
would like to provide for the record, we would very much like to 
have that, including a comparison between the percentage of the 
adult population nationwide that is made up of minorities as com- 
pared to the percentages of minority participation in higher educa- 
tion and training. 

Do you have any comment that you would like to make? 

Mr. Ostar:. We do have that data, and we have a study that our 
association did on that subject; and I will be glad to submit that to 
the comm'ittee. 

[The information riequested appears on p. 155.] 

Mr. Steinberg. Do any of the other panelists have, any comments 
they would like to share on that point? 

Mr. LiSTON. Just that that is a concern of all of the segments of 
higher education over the past several years. Tlie minority partici- 
pation in higher education has, been declining, and I think for a va- 
riety of factors. Studies are under way now to try and discover and 
correct whatever probl^ ms may exist. 

Mr. Steinberg. Dr. Reiser? 

Dr. Keiser. We would agree. I have no further comment, but we 
would agree. 

Mr. Steinberg. One point that we would be interested in having 
you perhaps think about and perhaps submit a response for the 
record, and this would go for our other witnesses as well, would be 
whether, in view of that decline in participation in higher educa- 
tion by minorities, the way the $100 deduction in pay is presently 
constituted has had or is likely to have an effect on discouraging 
participation by minorities in the New GI Bill. 

That is certainly something that we will be looking at, as Sena- 
tor Matsunaga stated earlier. Our intention at this point is to move 
or try to move S. 12 forward to continue the program as a clean 
bill; but we are over the next several months and during the re- 
mainder of the 3-year period for the New GI Bill going to be look- 
ing at changes that could be made and certainly minority partici- 
pation is one issue that we would be very much interested in. So, 
for the others of you that are stiirhere and for this panel, if you 
would like to share some thoughts with us on that, it would be very 
helpful to the committee. 

Senator Matsunaga, your timing is impeccable. The hearing has 
just concluded. [Laughter.] 

Unless you had some questions? 

Senator Matsunaga. No. I have other meetings to go to, and per- 
haps we can just adjourn. I do appreciate your taking your time to 
testify before this committee, and I regret that I was not able to 
listen to your testimony; but I have your written statements, and I 
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will have a chance to go through the record to read answers- to any 
questions which may have been asked. Thank you again. 
Unless anyone has anything else to say, this meeting is ad- 

^° [wS-eupon, at 12:02 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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APPENDIX 



100th congress 

IST Session 



S.12 



To amend title 38, United States Code, to remove the expiration date for 
eligibility for the educational assistance programs for veterans of the All- 
^ Volunteer Force; and for the other purposes. 



IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
January 6, 1985 

Mr. Cranston (for himself, Mr. Murkowski, Mr. Matsunaoa, Mr. DeCon- 
ciNi, Mr, Mitchell, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Graham, and Mr. Cohen) 
introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred to the Com- 
mittee, Veterans* Affairs 



A BILL 

To amend title 38, United States Code, to remove the expira- 
tion date for eligibility for the educational assistance pro- 
grams for veterans of the All- Volunteer Force; and for the 
other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the "New GI Bill Continu- 

5 ation Act**. 

(55) 
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1 SEC. 2. CONTINUATION OF THE ALL-VOLUNTEER FORCE VET- 
2 . ERANS' EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. 

3 (a) Section 1411(a)(1)(A) of title 38, United States 

4 Code, is amended by striking out "during the period begin- 

5 ning on July 1, 1985, and ending on June 30, 1988," and 

6 inserting in lieu thereof "after June 30, 1985,". 

7 (b) Section 1412(a)(1)(A) of such title is amended the 

8 striking out "during the period beginning on July 1, 1985, 

9 and ending on June 30, 1988," and inserting in lieu thereof 

10 "after June 30, 1985,". 

11 SEC. 3. CONTINUATION OF EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR 

12 MEMBERS OF THE SELECTED RESERVE. 

13 Section 2132(a)(1) of title 10, United States Code, is 

14 amended by striking out "during the period Deginning on 

15 July 1, 1985, and ending on June 30, 1988," and inserting 

16 in lieu thereof "after June 30, 1985". 

O 
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(tonp0$!onal 'Record 

VAMrka. ntOCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE lUij CONGRESS* HRST SESSION 



WASHINGTON. TUESDAY, JANUARY 6, 1967 



Senate 
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Bjr Mr. CRANSTON (for blm- 
Mlf. Mr. MuBxowuu. Mr. Mat> 
stmiMA. Mr. DaCoKcnrz. Mr. 
Miroau, Mr. RocxxmxtK. 
Mr. QtMUM. Mr. Ooan. aind 

Mr.HOLUIfUK 

8. IS. A bOI to aaNo4 utie St. United 
Suta Cod«. to raBovt Um exf Iration 
dttft for cUtlMUty for the cducaUonal 
MdsUnc* procrams for ntcnna of 
the An'Vdonteer Percc: »d<I for other 
pwpooee; to the CommiUee on Vetera 
MvAfftlr*. 

nw « tiu covrnrviTiow ACT 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, u 
the ch*Jnn*n of the ComnUtee oo 
Vetertm* Af f aJrt. t %m today Introduc- 
Inr S. IX the proposed "New OI BUI 
CooUnuatkNi Aet.7 Jotnlng with me m 
oricinal coepooson of thie memtre ixe 
the former chairman and now ranUnc 
minority member of the committee, 
the Senator from Alaite CMr. Mp«- 
xtmwiU as well aa my fellow commit* 
tee taembers from Rawall. Ailaona. 
Maine. Weit Vlrttala. and Florida. 
Senaton MAnntAOA. ^.DiCoitciiiT. 
MfTcxcu, Rocxmun. and OajutAM, 
and the Senator from Maine IMr. 
OoMol, Thla mcaaure would prorMe 
for the coDtlnuatlon-i-^eyond the cut' 
rent June 30. ltM» elldbUlty explra> 
tlon dato-«f both the procram of edu* 
catiMMl amiatanee for member a of tha 
AU*Volunteer f^orce under chapter M 
of UUe 3lv United Statea Code; popb. 
larijr known aa the "New OI BiU." and 
the profiam of edocatlonal aattatanot 
for member* of the Selected Reaenrt- 
under chapter IM of title 10. United 
StatcaOodc. 

Mr. Prealdent. theae procram* wer* 
enacted In Utle vn of the Department 
of Defenae AuthOfKatloo Act. IMS 
(Public Uw derived troca let- 

lalallon authored by the chairman of 
the Houae Committee on Vetcrana' Af • 
fair* and alio a senior member of the 
Houae Anncd Senrtoea Committee. Mr, 
MonooMnr. la the Eouae and from 
lefttlatloft that Z. alone with Senators 
AaMtraoiie. Comir, and other* spon* 
sored In thU body. Under current law. 
the procrama are established aa a 
year test ol the recruitment and reten* ' 
tion value of the educational aaaUt- 
ance thcr offer. Under the chapter SO 
protram. a aervtcemember enter on 
actlre'dutr for the fint time ^rlnc 
the S-srear period from July I. 1985. 
throuCh June X. 1N8» who does not. 
upon entcrlnc on actlre duty, decline 
to panidpate In the proiram Is entl< 
tied to basic educational assistance 
benenta^generally. tsoo a month for 
39 months for a total of tlo.800-ln 
ezchante for completion ef a 3-year 
tour of active duty. Alternatively, an 
Individual who complete* a 3 year tour 
of active duty and 4 years' service In 
the Selected Rcsenre U entlded to 39 
months of t>asle educational assistance 
benefits of $250 a month. Theae basic 
benefits are paid for and administered 
by the Veterans' Adir^'-^ratloo. In 
return, the senricemeicber Incur* a 
nonrefundable. tlOO-PCrmonth. reduc 
tlon In pay durlnc the first 13 months 
of the serwce period. In addition, the 
senrtce branches may offer recruits - 
various kickers and other enrichments 



In order to enhance recixtitmcnt In 
critical aUU areas or to encourace 
longer enlistments. Theae supplemen- 
tal bencfiU are admblatcred by the 
Veterans* AdmlnMratlcn but are paid 
for by the bidlvfdaal servkc branch. 

Under the chapter IOC procram. 
with rasped to th^ Selected Rcsenre*. 
aa rcaervisU:who *BlIst.'r«enllst. or 
extend for * period of not lea* than • 
years durlnc the t4st petted can re* 
oeiv* a nonoontrlbutory educational 
benefit of up to lt>040 fomndercrsdu- 
ate coUece education. Theae beoeflU 
are aibnlnlstered by th* Vetoans' Ad< 
mlnlstrauon bat paid for by the De- 
partment of Defenae: f 
. Aeoordinc topepartaent of Defense 
data, aa of September 30; IMC there 
were WMM partk^ants In the chap- 
ter 30 procrama and 34.f 13 In the 
chapteriot. - 

Our but would provide for the lndefl> 
nite coo throat too of thee* procrama 
by elimination of tb* June 30. IMC. 
termination date of the period durlnc 
which an Individual must, in order to 
etm new OX bOl benefits, enter on 
aclhre duty, because a member of the 
Arned Forces, enlist or reenllst In the 
Selected Reaerres; or eztend his or her 
frjscted Rsaarv s service. 

Mr. Ptealdent. the chapter SO. new 
OI bOl. procram replaced the muctr 
leas attraetlva Post>vletnam Cr* Vet- 
eransT Educational Assistance Pro- * 
cram-known aa "VZAP"— whkh Ini- 
tially wu suspended durlnc the test 
period by Public Uw M-S2S but now 
has been terminated for riew enroll- 
menu by lectlott 30i of Public Uw M- 
S78. the VeteraniT Benefits Improve- 
ments and Kealth-Car« Authorttatkm 
Act of IMC Similarly, the chapter 108" 
procram replaced a much less attrac- 
tive procram of educational assistance 
for the Selected Eeacrve* which of- 
fered fewer benefiu to fewer individ- 
uals. 

As a coauthor of lecislatton In the 
Senate that helped lead to the enact- 
ment of the new OI blU. t have lone 
believed In the value of educational as- 
sistance benefiu aa an effective tool 
for recruitment and retention In the 
All-Volunteer Armed Porcca. I contln* 
ue to believe It la vital that we do ev- 
erythlnc neccasary to make the AU- 
Volunteer Force work aiMl to avoid res- 
cource to conscription to meet our uni- 
formed services personnel needs. The 
last thine our Nation needs at this 
point— especially for tu younc 
peopie-'la a return to the divlslvenesa 
that Inevitably accompanies a military 
drafL 

In addlUon. I consider veterans' edu- 
cational assistance a htchly bencf idal 
Investment In our human reaources by 
contrlbutlnc to the educational devel- 
opment of the younc men ar>d women 
who scnr* In our NatiM:s military 
The enormous contributions that have 
been made by the thre« Predecessor 
OI bills to our Nation throuch the 
education and tralntnc of our citizenry 
siMl the Increased productivity, cross 
national product, tnd tax revenues 
Produced thereby are well known. The. 
original World War II bi*l. slciMd Into 
Uw on June 37, 1944. U often uld to 



have had more Impact on \tit Ameri- 
can way of life than sny law aince the . 
Kofnestead Act. Almost 30 mllUon vet- 
erans have trained under OI bill pro- 
crams sinoe World War Q. 
In a March IMC ^report .entitled 
< *^7ie New OI BUI: Potentlat Impact of 
^ Endlnc It Early.*! the Oencral Ac- 
countlnc Office discussed th* recruit-' 
ment and retcntko aspects of the ad- 
mlnlstratkm'a proposal. submitted In 
connection with JtS 'Haeal year iM? 
budcet to. terminate tlw new OI bill 
prior to the end of the teat period. In 
. the report, the OAO noted that, alne* 
the benefits arc creatcr mder the new 
OI bill than under VCAP and the Oov- 
enunent pay* a much greater propor> 
tkn of the benefits, eertaln bodcctary 
aavlnca wHl always ba 'produced by 
proposinc termination of the new OI 
bULRowerer. the OAO also stated: ' 
WbUt the pottatlal taaaet el the Ifcv Of 
BUI oa rtcrulUnc cmuaoC b« CMcluilvety ^ 
icnalMd Arav sutMka ibo« a nsrUd ra- 
cnUIn* improvwMSt siQe* the New OI MU 
was •Urtad oo JalF t.' itM. la a4dni«a. 
data ebuined fireas the RcMfve sad Nsuoo- 
*l OuarS esapMicnu el the Ar«y aa« Air 



Mr. President, althouch It may be 
that the Impact of the new OI Bill on 
Armed Force* recruitment and reten- 
tion cannot at this time be conclusive- 
ly determined. I believe that addltki»- 
al study and analysis win demonstrate 
dearly, that tha impact of the vzm OI 
bill la a positlv* one. 

Certainly, some substantial dau r*- 
ready exist In support of malntatnlnc 
the new OI btZL ^example, the new 
OI bill allows recruiters to penetrate 
the oouecV'Orlettted market of younc 
peoi^. Kot only doea the tiae of educa- 
tional hnirxz to recruit coilece«ri- 
entcd younc people beneflt our Armed 
Force*, but it also bencflu our country 
In terms of th* development of a more 
hIchJy educated tab(V force. As report- 
ed by the Department- of Ubor. In 
1M4 workers with coUece decrees had 
median eamlnc* of mm. Worker* 
who bad completed only hlch school ^ 
had median eamlnc* of tlt.3so and 
those with fewer than 4 yeara of hich 
school earned only $14,776. There Is 
no Question that Increased taxes paid 
over a lifetime of work on bKreased 
income repays many times the cost oi 
the education borne by the taxpayer. 

In addition, analysea conducted by 
the U.8. Army RecruiUnc Comnund 
show that educational aaslstance Is the 
most coat-effective raeans of cettlnc 
hlch-^usllty rccrults^thst l*. recrulu 
In mental catecoriea I throuch ni«A. 
Accordinc to a recent surrey conduct- 
ed by the Army. 33 percent of today's 
recniiu cite the edueattonal bencflU 
aa their principal reason for enlUtInc* 
RecruIU In the uppeMevel mental cat- 
ecory. the hich-^uallty indlvlduaU our 
Armed Forces increaslnCly need, are 
attracted by educational beneflts. not 
bonuses. Indeed, the Army survey 
found that the prospect of money for 
coliete Is now the leadinc reason 
younc men srul women enlist. rtPlac* 
tnc a neffitl\e motlvaUoo: inability to. 
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tet a dtUlAn Job. The eIfc«Jv*n«« of 
the new OI blU In this rtnrd U ert- 
d«Jc«d by the fict that Amy h)«h* 
Quality conlracu incretMd to percent 
durtnc the tint 12 month* of the pro- 
mm'* operauon 

For the Reaenre component*, the 
new OI bUl haa had an even freater 
recnUUnc Impact with respect to qua]' 
Ity. Hich^uaUty rccnilti In the Anny 
Rc*em oompcoenU Increaaed 24 per> 
cent for thtflnt 12 months of thtoe* 
GI bia Rtch-Khool graduate recrulu 
In Army Reserve components In- 
creased • percent and C-year enUst* 
ments Increased 38 percent during the 
same period. 

Mr. Preaidcnt. according to LL Gen. 
Robert M. Bton.. Deputy Chief of 
Staff far Fersoone! for the Amy. If' 
the new GI btU vereto be termtaatedt: 
or expire the ^rsaolt' would-be an' 
annual reduotioti of t.000 hlgh-acbool 
•raduatea In the uppersmental catego- 
ry, nds In torn would Increase attt^ 
tloo by 1,4M losM* at a cost In excess 
of Ua mOttoiL In addlUoo. the termi- 
nation of the ncv GI biU could coo- 
tribute to a return to the dUflcuitlet? 
experienced iarccnjltaent and reteo- 
ttoa so prmlcnt In our Amed^oreea 
during the tais itro^ and early Iftois. 
For example; In fiscal yearvtno.'l7 
percent of oonprloreerrfoe acorasioiM 
were In the catetorr IV mental catego- 
ry as ooBsparad with onl7.4 percent 
categocy m recruited daring fiscal 
yearllM, ^- 

TheneirGt bUI'STahiejkS a recruit- 
ing tool for our Armed rMoe* haa re- 
cently been hithllghted in an article 
enUUed roi Bill. Once a Reward. Is 
Now a Lure to Sign Up."* which ap- 
peared In the December 8. IMI, New 
YorkTlmea. 

Mr. President, I request unanlzsous 
consent that this article be printed in 
theRacoKoattheeoodoston of my re- 
marks.* — • 



Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President. In 
tummary. the new GI biU aerrea not 
only as an InccnUve to attract high 
quality young people Into our Armed 
Forces and thetr rsserre components 
but AIM a* a prudent, wise, and coat- 
effective Investment In our NatJon'a 
human rssouree s and atlme-proven ef- 
fccUve transition mechanism for mem- 
bers of our Arated Forces who elect to 
return to dvillaa llfo. "There u no 
reason to perpetuau any uncertainty 
about the future of this program. I be- 
lieve- It would be very diftleult to 
design a better.^ more coateffectlve 
proeram then the new GI blU. Itc!fa^ 
]y should be made a part of the perma- 
nent frameworlL of benefits provided 
to those who serve the Nation In our 
Armed Fnoes and taken Into conslder- 
« ation on a OMtlnulng basis by those 
responsible for planning how best to 
meet the recruitment and retention 
needs of those Force*. 

Mr. President, befbre concluding ay 
•ttnark*. I ««Lnt to take a moment to 
offer ray congratulations to the ad- 
ralnbtrailon for revenlnit Its poaltlon 
on this issue. Last year, a* I noted, the 
administration proposed In its fiscal 
year un budget to terminate the new 
Gl biU entirely. ThU year. In tts f iKal 
year IMt request, the administration 
has Indicated that It wtu submit legis- 
lation to make the program a perma- 
nent recruitment and retention pro- 
gram for the Department of Defense. 
However. I note that we are not In 
comPleu agreement on this Usue as 
the administration wiu propose that 
the Department of Defense be respon- 
sible for all funding of the program. I 
reject that approach and continue to' 
believe that the VA should bear at the 
portion of the coat* for basic bene* 
nta-that It doca under current law- 
for what is. at least In part, a readjust- 
ment benefit. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous eon- 
sent that the text of the btU be print- 
ed In the RscoRB at this point prior to 
the New York Times article together 
with an artide that appeared In the 
January l IM7. issue of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars' Washington Action 
Reporter entitled ■•The New GI BlU.- 

There being no objection, the mate- 
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^^fVi^ Prtnted in the 
Rxcot^ u f oUowr 

trtwa »• Kfw Yott Tto<i. Dec ». Xliii 
OX BUI, Oi« A RswAta. to Kow A tPU TO 
BtmXJr 
(ByMchtfdBanoraB) 
^^S^^!!I?!!iP^ tbt tod of w«rld 
Wsr IX. OoivreM v«ud the nnat ox BQI of 
Jducjttml U help trsMfttai bt^ 

JSSd to ihost wtw 

•enreo in Korea snd Vletaaik 

«r'!l!fl?' *^ «^ •«»«t 

tiw POM or the az. Bin has fMmeo^ 
t«^ ctiuieM. it has btcoMM has artwud 
and more Mtae«u^ » 4Uftet youSn? 
ciuttstoanthtairrlcML 

baliway tbiMgh a tbrv^rcar (c« 
« * Mw vtrHoa of the OX 801. the Amy 
baa found m a sur «y that tba prowcct of 
noney f or ceiMte Is ^ the imdS>««Ml 
young mm and woman antM, rcplaettis a 
MgaUrc motlratlev mabOKy te set actrO- 
nnjob. The next rcaaea ftrta is to team a 
akOL 

BN am m nuKnctrsnoK 
Amy offlccn al» say tlMt M perccot of 
Mw ramiKj teday siga UP for tba new M0> 
tber muat comatft u It at tb« beslonlns of 
their a >n 1 c« -aa agalaat It percent undtr 
tha old .Tctarans Kdacatioial AatbUnce 
ProgTsm. whlctontn craaa ifn to 1N». 
.Ftftiaiis moat 'kiporisal. the otnnrt 
report, the new hOl baa bteaa key rcaaoo 
ttau mere than ft psroent af tbaaa cattMiAg 

taday are hlih acbool gradaaiea. wbedrtu 

_ ^j^^ 



Tm the AmyH slaii»Hw.* aald Maj. 
Gen. WQUam a OXaAy. director of aiiu- 
tary pcnoonal mamgaaacQl. -the taat baa 



But lhare are tema. Tim 0^«rtnuBcnt-k 
eoMiftutloQ ta baoaflu uwJar tlw new MU 
la Mihar than tt waa undM- tbt Bduealleaal 



waa under the aun aartlar OX BUL ytor a 
thrac year «tlnt la the TMaam War. tba 
Oornnsaaat paid tba-vfUno flCUt In 
benefltc under tba im-» prograak ttet 
dropped to W.M«: the mw ox Bm cnu 
tbeOomuMBttMOOi ' ' ^ 

Tba new bOlcaMs tittle aawbacaiM tew 
young people bavt sarvad laog anaufb to 
beam drtvtaw banafltii ftr this tiaoal rear, 
tha outlay *ut be entr Msam Br IMS. sc^ 
oardmg u Army anlaeliaM. it wlU hart 
Jwapad to Hot atfUaw a year. 



Aa agslnat Oorfmmmt aid u cdoeatloo 
for driUaaa, bovrrar. that is a rclatlnty 
■aau aua. The Depatt^aot ol Educailon'a 
budget last year tor PtO oraaU coat tbe 
taxpayen gu bOUoiL - ' 

Another cast of tba OX 8m over tba Ions 
run la that K does not help, and auny 
binder, cfrocta to Ittaia ciotricnecd aol- 
dieta. The proapaet ol a large sua ol tDOney 
to help pay for eoOsge givaa bdgbt young 
peo^ sa Ineentht tA laan^ 

But Amy otnccts argua that tbelr arrr- 
lea; unlike tbe Navy and Air force, whicb 
need maay f******^*^, wanta large du»- 
beis ol "grunts." ar coe>aat aoldlem for a 
relathtty abort period. Only a small port Ion 
n««d be rttamad as aergaaatt. in aMiUoa 
the Amy off era bonaaaa f or young man aod 
women «bo anllit for four years and laara a 
nacdtd sklU. Tbay can earn another baooa 
byre-enUatlng. 

tJnul itn. all educational bcneflu under 
tba OX BOl were paid by tbe Gonmaaeot. 
Altar thaw each , aaldler. aaOor. air force 
member or marina elactad to coninbuia 
from m to 1100 a month wbbe to tba aeiv- 
Sec. The GoTeraaMot matched that. 13 for 
each tl oontrtbuUoa. for a maximum bcne^ 
fuoltuoo. 

But that program did Itttle to overeone a 
muitarypty scale that lagged behind thtti' 
vlUan sector. Barely hall of the Aray^ ra- 
crulu tn the lau tiro's were hish acboo) 
graduates and tba aervlca ant quotaa only 
by eniutlng people who pasMd the anned 
forces entrance tetu with tba loveu accept* 
able score t . 

Then Contreta to lH* aulhortxcd the 
Amy. but rtot the other aervlcca. lo olKr 
extra pammts. known la the mUitsry as 
"kkkera.'* to attract high school sradutiM 
and thoae «ho couM acort arcQ. The added 
beneliu vera St.000 for a tw^resr tour of 
aerrtre and a 1 XOOO f or t hrce years. 

The kkicra. along with substantial raUei 
in the early iM0*il taproved rtcfultlng. But 
many In Congrtaa were attu dlaaattofled.- 
That kd to the new OX BBl wtMft bmate 
elMUTe in July im. with a test to run 
botflJune l*gg. 

eolsrrrs rus roa s vuas 
TToday. a yount ptrson entertng the Amy 
or any of the othtr seivieea muat chooae the 
O I. Bill the day he or ibe Jocni and asrec to 
contribute SlOO a month ol ibe tiU btie 
pay for tbe ftrtt 12 months of service. Afi*r 



tm ye«i. the soMlffs beocflt k W.000: lor 
three yean, tiojaoo. la cither CMC. the ben- 
tnu arc paid iwmthly for M moMha while 
tbe ex^aoMter to m sn accredited college. 

OntopottheOLBlQtothe Amrs CoT< 
Icse PuML tbe kiacer a recruit may earn for 
entistlng m the comtet smai aueh aa mfan- 
U7. armor or artillery, for whkh only men 
are eugUik. But men and women both may 
earn kickera by agrtetog to trato for a ape- 
tialty the Amy ncedh bidodlng tank me- 
chanic: electronic warfare apedahat and 
parachute rtsser. a aohtlcr wtw aerrea for 
four years can leave with »3lLaoo to bene- 
liu. 

The Amy slso becin m IMS 10 offer ben- 
eflla to men and women who completed twu 
years of college. They stay enUst tor two 
years In a tpedahy the amy needs, then 
retom to coUece to tbt Itewrre Oftleen 
Trainbic Conw tor two yean with a beoeht 
vorthMtMO. 

{Prom tbe VPW Waahbittoo Reporter. 
January ifTTl 
TksKsw OX Bus. 
tBy Cooper T.^MI 
The Veterans of Poreicn Wan aboold take 
smt pride to the b^pottaat roU It haa 
Pt^-ed la tbe development of the new o I 

Ko doubt abmt It. tbe new Of 801 is. 
acroai t he boan I the beat edueatlooal mccn- 
Uve the Depart oent of Defense has to offer 

further, it U a low coat and highly patrl- 
o:te me*:« for this nation^ young people, 
who could not otherwise anord It. to lur^ 
Iber their etejattai and then fully achieve 
thetr poteotUJ both aa matun Indlvfduala 
and aa mforwed dttiMUL 

Alt thla U MoompUrtsed while prorldtng 
tba ncccwary high quality persocmcl ^to 
sMintatn our aL* Tobmtecr armed forces. 

even a«, a darv doud to tbt f om ol cer- 
tain Ad mt nmr at la.1 and OMB offlcWa who 
ftew this highly benendal prognm aa 
overly generous hu fallen over tlw new Of 
BOL These ahoftslgbted borcaacrau main- 
tain the orocnm to too expenatvc. 

TT>e Trw to taxnduloua at thto aaertton. 
Tbe rtew a t BlU to doQar f ordooar the moat 
cost-effective meana of recruitment now to^ 
.ellBtene^ The Army hu atated tbu tbt 
new 0 1 801 to MTing It about tSM mlOloa a 
year to military peraoonel coata. 

Theae mvmgs come from attracting more 
mielUgem andhtshly nsotlrated people mto 
tbt multsry. These bright, hanhrortli^ re- 
crui:a pom fewer dtoctpUnary problems and 
are more Ukety to complete theU- bUtIa] obU- 
gatlonw 

Thto re^xes wear and tear on coulpmeni 
and brtnsa down the ovenil trammg coat 
Stttply keeptag high Quality pcraonnel to 
the miutary for tbe *hole enlUtment «am 
money becaua^ it coat tloOOO to recruit an 
IndlvlduaL Additional money toaavcd b7 not 
having to duplicate the training for a new 
pmon. 

Tf>e vrw vould point to the fact that the 
aim of this program m doltan to return for 
mvtee to the nation pales to Hfnlflcance 
alien compsred to the maastre p«:i Educa- 
tional orant program of doae to It btUlon 
' annually. 

PrU granta are provided with no eipeda- 
tlon of arrvlce to the nsUon what.)eTer to 
contrast to the new qi BlU wbkh direcUy 
beneflu both the participant sad the coun- 
try. 

""Kow the aa vehmteer anoed forcca are 
generally retarded aa a suceeaa. But It to 
generally underatood that the miutary «»1U 
cooM under prcaiure la the next five :ean 
because of fewer potential recrulU and Icaa 
money. 

The pool of those IT to M yean old to 
thrtnuns Sot late IHl there will be lust 
over IS mUlton m thto age group: down from 
IIA mdUen in ISM. that means tbe lerdoea 
«U1 have to draw » higher percentage from 
the available POOL 

At the awM time, budget preacurea are 
eroding many of the bonuam and flninda- 
Ineenuvea the Pentagon rcUaa on to attract 
a tMier. Cven si ter aecountmc for the re- 
eenuy approved S percent pay fncrraae, en- 
llued aoldlcra and taOora rtext rear will be 
paid t a percent leaa than the DefeMt De- 
partmenL flgurea they could earn In the pr1« 
rau aector. Thst a the Mgscsi sap In 10 
year& 

Cooipoondind theae problema to the un- 
certainty about tbt contmued exutence of 
the 01 Bia (ducattooal benefit program. Ac- 
cording to the Army. U percent of today^a 
rtcrulu dte educational beoeflu aa thdr 
principal rtsaon for cnUtUng. AdddlUonsOy. 
aecordln*' to a IIM new recruit aunrey. O 
percent, of the high Quality rccxulta-thoae 
most needed to maintain the hithtech 
araed forces-would not hare Wncd except 
for the 01 Bill and Amy coHece fund. 

Thua, the future not only of the new oi 
Bill but alio the all volunteer armed forces 
might depend on whether the armed aerv- 
kea can eonrlnee Whiu Houat bu^;et plao> 
nera that the educational benefiu program 
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cfttt p4y for iUelf improving recruit Qual* 
Itf tnd redudnc turnover la peraonneL Ttie 
Veterans of Forelcn Ware, for Its pvt. 
stsnds ready to do everything la its power 
to ensure the continuation of this invalu* 
»ble readjustment benefit for those young, 
men and r^en who have chosen to serve 
In the armed forces. 

Along with providing a highly motivated 
and capable armed forces, drawn from a full 
cross section of the population, the new OI 
Bill's Indirect benefit to the nation Is also 
profoundly felt. For example, the eounlry 
beneflu from a more highly educated popu* 
lace. As reported by the Department of 
Labor In tM4. workers with college degrees 
had median earnings of tSTJOO. Those who 
had completed high school bad median 
earnings of about $16,400 and those alth 
fewer than four years of high school esmed 
only about $14 JOO. Increased taxes paid on 
Increased Income more than repays the cost 
of this educational benefit. ^ 

As I have already stated, recruitment 
problems will become more imn through 
the years because of the continuing decline 
In the ts-year-old population. It wlU be nec- 
essary to recruit one out of every two ellgi' 
ble noncollege males by the early IMOs. 

Furthennore. the manpower ceilings now 
In place Increase the importance of recrul^ 
Ing quality young people as the nation seeks 
to maintain Its aorldwldc commitments. It 
is more liCi>ortant than ever to value quality 
over quantity" la the recruiting process. 

With this in mind, the VFW potnU to the 
fact that the Army has estimated that the 
lOfi of the new QI BUI would result la an 
aimual reduction of OjOOO upper half htgh 
Khool graduates. This would in turn in* 
crease annual attrition by 1,400 at a cost of 
more than $25 million. The Army expecu a 
10% lower Job performance from those who 
replace the lost high quality personnel. 

Quite honestly 1 Just cannot see how the 
anned forces or the nation can afford to let 
thU Uwaluable, educational and recruiting 
program go by the bosvdi for lack of fuel- 
ing. 

Our nation is serrcd beat by an education- 
al Incentive which most bnprovas our people 
resource. Participation rates indicate that 
the new Ol BlU la the fneentfve our military 
personnel will use the most and wto there- 
fore provide the greatest Improvement to 
society as a wholes To my mind the time la 
right to make the new Ql 8111 pennancot. 
With the termination of VEAP, the ladklua* 
ter former educational assistance Incentive 
program, a permanent new QI Bill is Imper- 
ative. 

As It stAndr right now, the new qi Bm is 
scheduled to expire la July of IMS. This la 
Itself U hurting military recruitment since it 
U causing uncertainty about the continued 
wcllbeing of the program. 

As a readjustment mechanism for veter- 
ans returning to civilian Ule. an incentive to 
attract high quality young people into mUl- 
tary service and a prudent Investment In our 
natlonla human resource, it will be difficult 
to design a better program than the new OI 
Bill. The cost of this program, when com- 
pared with the direct and indirect benefit to 
the naUon. it finally my smaU IndecdL^Xn 
fact, there are few Ihinga that thk mtleo 
hu undertaken which have been ao my 
profitable In both the short and Kmw itm. 
The armed forces and the nation cannot 
afford to have the new Ql BUI killed. U la 
time to include it as a line item la the Preai- 
dent'a budget. 
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STATEMENT 






SENATOR GEORGE J. MITCHELL 






COMMITTEE ON VETERANS' AFFAIRS 






FEBRUARY 4, 1987 






Mr. Chairman, I want to join with other members of the 






Committee in extending my congratulation to you, Alan, as the 






new Chairman of the Conmittee. It is truely a pleasure to have 






you back and it's a measure of your dedication to the service 






of America's veterans* 






I also want to congratulate Senator Murkowski as the new 






ranking member of the Conmittee. Under his leadership the last 




* 


two years the Committee continued its record of addressing 






veterans legislation in a largely bipartisan and always cordial 






manner* 






I look forward to working with the Committee leadership in 






this, the 100th Congress,' as we continue to excercise our 






responsibilities to oversee the programs and benefits that 






affect veterans, their dependents and survivors* 






I'd also like to welcome Senator Graham to the Committee. 






Veterans in the state of Florida face extraordinary challenges 






as we enter the next century. They are well-served by having 






Senator Graham as a member of this conmittee. 
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Mr» Chairman, we're here today to examine legislation that 
will permanently expend the "New GI Bill," a program enacted as . 
a three-year test in the FY 85 Defense Authorization Act to 
replace the Post-Vietnam Era Veterans' Educational Assistance 
Program (or VEAP) . 

The benefits are provided to members of the Anned Services 
(under chapter 30, Title 38 U.S. CD and members of the Selected 
Reserves (under chapter 106, Title 10 U.S.C.). Benefits under 
the chapter 30 program are administered and paid for by the 
VA. The VA also administers the benefits under the chapter 106 
program, but benefits are ^f or by the Department of Defense. 

I think the evidence shows the "New GI Bill" is a good and 
cost-effective recxniitment tool. In 1985, Congress moved up 
the program's starting date when several service branches 
complained that too many individuals were delaying their 
entrance in order to qualify for the benefits. Last March, a 
General Accounting Office report said, "Army statistics show a 
marked recruiting improvement since the "New GI Bill" was 
started.^ 

Dispite the evidence, the Administration's FY 87 budget 
proposed to terminate the "New GI Bill." The proposal was 
correctly rejected by Congress. In its FY 88 budget, the 
Administration says it will submit legislation to make the 
program permanent under the Department of Defense. 
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Senator Cranston has introduced legislation that would make 
the program permanent, but would retain the VA's administrative 



role. I Xl-ok forward to reviewing the testimony this morning 
regarding the proper course Congress should take in making the 
this program pennanent, 

Mr. Chairman, my questioning this morning r-^eepe^^eil^y-of 
the VA witnesses/ will center around the role of state 
Approving agencies in administering benefits under the '*New GI 
Bill" and other VA educational assistance programs. 

As you know, it is the SAAs that insure that participating 
institutions actually offer the courses with properly 
accredited instructors and that program recipients ^actually 
register and complete the education for which benefits are 
provided. 

Z am quite concerned that the funding for SAAs which was 
reduced by the VA last year, again this year, and in the 
proposed FY 88 budget threaten the ability of SAAs' to perform 
their approving function. 

I also have other concerns with the manner in which the VA 
appears to excludes the SAAs from its budget preparation and 
with the accounting practices it uses with the state agencies. 
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STATEMENT OF 
R. J. VOGEL 
CHIEF BENEFITS PIRECTOR 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS* AFFAIRS 
FEBRUARY 4, 1987 



Mr. Chalraan and menbers of the Conaittee: 

I am aost pleased to be here today before you to share with you the 
views of the Veterans Administration on legislation pending before 
your Connlttee. The particular legislation is S« 12, the Hew GI 
Bill Continuation Act* This bill would renove the expiration date 
for prograns of educational assistance provided under title 38, 
United States Code, chapter 30, and under Cltle 10, United States 
Code, chapter 106. These are the prograns that we refer to 
respectively as the New GI Blll-Actlve Duty and the New GI 
Bill-Reserves* 

Before discussing our experience to date with the New GI Bill and 
offering some projections for Its expected growth, I believe It Is 
useful to provide a brief historical perspective of our educational 
assistance programs. 
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Mr. Chaiman, our country has a proud tradition of assisting in the 
SBooth transition of veterans fro« nilitary to civilian life through 
educational and training assistance for over 42 years now. Since 
June 1944, over 18 Billion veterans and service personnel have 
received educational assistance under three GI Bills. These 18 
Million veterans and servicepersons include 7.8 Billion under the 
World War II GI Bill, alBost 2.4 Billion under the Korean conflict 
GI Bill, and over 8 Billion trainees under the post-Korean Vietnan 
era Gi Bill. All of these programs operated in conjunction with the 
draft i.nd afforded a readjustnent opportunity for nany people whose 
lives were involuntarily disrupted. The prograas undertaken have 
taken place in classroons, businesses, on farms, at schools of 
higher learning and even at elementary schools. In teras of 
content, they range froa reaedial aathenatics to advanced calculus 
and everything in between. 

The costs of these three GI Bills totalled close to $60 billion. 
Out of this figure, $14.5 billion was spent on the World War II GI 
Bill; $4.5 billion was for the ".orean conflict GI Bill; and some $40 
billion for the post-Korean Vietnam era GI Bill. 
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Under the current post-Korean Vietnaa era GI Bill, over eight 
million Vietnam era veterans and service personnel have received 
training. This nunber o'£ trainees, as a percentage of the Vietnam 
era veterans population (10,150,000 including those with service 
between May 7, 1975 and January 1, 1977), gives a Vietnam era 
participation rate of 68.0 percent, compared with 50.5 percent for 
the World War II GI Bill and 43*4 percent for the Korean conflict GI 
Bill* 

Participation in college level training is greater under the 
post-Korean Vietnam era program than under either the World War II 
or the Korean conflict program* College participation for World War 
II veterans was 14.4 percent; for Korean conflict veterans, it was 
22 percent; and for post-Korean conflict veterans and service 
personnel, who served between 1955 and 1976, it was 22.7 percent 
through September 1986. Vietnam era veterans and service personnel 
who served between August 5, 1964 and January 1, 1977 have 
participated in college level training to a greater extent than any 
other group of veterans. They have a college participation rate of 
43 percent. 

The GI Bill programs have been widely acclaimed as the best 
investment Aoerica has ever made. During the four decades 
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since the original GI Bill, we have worked with Congress in the 
oversight o£ our programs, and have assisted schools in obtaining 
course approvals and in aeeting their enrollment reporting 
obligations. We have had* to be flexible in our administration o£ 
educational benefits programs so as to adapt to changes in policy 
and practice within the educational community; changing veteran 
needs; and shifting governmental priorities "".ough it all, we 
have learned much about how to efficiently administer veterans' 
education programs. Moreover, we are proud of our role in 
implementing laws which have promoted equality education for our 
Nation's veterans, providing them the opportunity to be the best 
that they can be* 

The post-Korean Vietnam era GI Bill is, of course, 5>cheduled to end 
on December 31, 1989* Each year, from now until 1990, it is 
predicted that fewer and fewer veterans will participate. Congress, 
in October of 1984, enacted Public Law 98-525, bringing into being 
the New GI Bill test program. This new law (as amended by Public 
Law 99-576) provided a program of education benefits not only for 
servicepersons and veterans, but also for reservists and repealed 
VEAP, the DOD-funded, VA-administered peacetime education benefits 
program which had been in effect since 1976* The effective date for 
the new programs was July 1, 1985. 
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The New GI Bill-Reserves was the program with the first significant 
number of trainees. Through the end of December 1986, 43,130 
reservists have trained under the New GI B\ 11 -Reserves. Current 
projections are that the number of trainees will peak in Fiscal Year 
1989 to about 140,000. Over time, we expect that the larger program 
will be < the New GI Bill-Active Duty. We expect close to 180,000 
trainees in Fiscal Year 1992. The number of actual trainees is low 
now, but that is to be expected because few individuals have yet 
served long enough to become eligible. In Fiscal Year 1987, the 
number of these trainees will pick up because that is when those 
with two-year enlistments become eligible for .training. We expect 
800 of these trainees in Fiscal Year 1987. ^. 

I previously mentioned, in passing. Public Law 99-S76, the Veterans' 
Benefits Improvement and Health-Care Authorization Act of 1986. 
This legislation, which was signed into law this past fall, made a 
number of significant changes to the New GI Bill-Active Duty. It 
added apprenticeship and on-job training, as well as correspondence 
training and work-study, just to mention a few. The VA has great 
experience in administering these programs and will be honored to 
continue to do so. 
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As you know, the Administration supports making the New GI Bill 
program permanent the purpose of S.12. The Administration also 
proposes to (a) continue funding the additional "kicker" benefits at 
their current levels, (b) continue VA administration of the progr^^m, 
(c) maintain the basic benefit level for six-year terms of 
enlistment, and (d) continue the reserve benefits at their current 
level pending completion of the Sixth Quadrennial Review of Military 
Compensation which is conducting an extensive review of Reserve 
compensation* 

An additional two changes in the current operation of the program 
are proposed in the President's 1988 Budget: (1) To shift funding 
responsiMlity for the basic benefit from VA to DOD, and (2) to 
restructure the basic benefit to offer progressively lower benefits 
for shorter terms of service. These two modifications are proposed 
to ensure that the educational enlistment benefits of the New GI 
Bill will be productive £w.- the armed services. Because these 
changes relate to the neeas of the armed servfces, we defer to 000** 
for a detailed explanation of the rationale. » 

The Administration strongly urges the Committee to amend S.12 to 
include all of the changes to the New GI Bill which are proposed in 
the President's Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. I would be happy to 
respond to any questions you or the members of the Committee may 
have. 
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Good morning Mr. Chairman. 

It is a privilege to appear before this committee which has 
done so much over the years for American Service men and women. 
The men and women of the Armet\ Forces are the backbone of our 
nation's defense structure. Tliey are- proud and patriotic 
citizens .and I know they are grateful to this committee for 
ensuring their fair treatment as they return to civilian life. 

Today, you have requested that I comment on the 
Administration's position with respect to the New GI Bill. This 
program, administered under your oversight, is a good example of 
the important role you play in providing for American military 
personnel in their transition back to civilian life. 

For over 40 years, veterans have been eligible for Federal 
education assistance under a variety of programs. These 
assistance programs have been authorized for a number of reasons: 

1 to provide Service members with a compensating benefit for 
adversities they endure sup. as low pay, harsh environments, 
physical danger and undesirable tasks; 

2 to make service in the Armed Forces more attractive; 





3 to provide training and ?:eadjustinent to civilian life for 
those who have served in the Armed Forces; and 

4 to provide an education for those citizens who might not 
otherwise be able to afford ous. 

These programs were of considerable value both to the nation and 
to its Service members* However, both military service and the 
rationale for educational benefits have changed markedly since 
the inception of the All-Volunteer Force in 1983. Today, our 
recruits make a voluntary decision to undertake military service, 
many of them motivated by the competitive levels o£ pay and 
improved quality of life in our Armed Forces. In this 
environment, we viev the New GI Bill not as a readjustnent 
benefit, but rather as one of many recruiting tools, all of whicli 
contribute to the maintenance of a high-quality volunteer force. 



The Educational Assistance Test Program, which we conducted 
during 1901, confirmed that educational benefits, if sufficiently 
generous, can attract high quality people to the Armed Forces. A 
separate study, conducted by the Congressional Budget Office in 
March 1982, validated the results of the Education Assistance 
Test Program and also pointed out that enlistments of high school 
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graduates with above average aptitude test scores increased with 
generous education benefits • 

if 

The study found, however, that educational benefits are much 
. less cost effective than targeted incentives such as enlistment 
bonuses. Further, the study pointed out that negative retention 
effects may offset gains made in recruiting* 

We believe the New GI Bill has the potential to be an 
effective recruiting incentive. For this reason, we support 
making this program permanent. To fit into the overall context 
of the DoD recruiting program, however, we believe that it should 
be more of a targeted program. For this reason, we are 
submitting a legislative proposal that will: 

1 restructure the basic benefit to provide a benefit that 
varies with the term of enlistment; 

2 continue targeted incentives (known as **kickers*') ; and 

3 transfer funding of the basic benefit fron the VA to DoD. 

Placing both policy and fiscal responsibility for the New GI 
Bill with the Department of Defense will permit a concentrated 
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approach to using of educational benefits which emphasizes their 
effectiveness as a recruiting incentive* 

We will be ^ble to build on the level of variable basic 
benefit with additional targeted incentives that recognize 
special recruiting needs of the individual Services. These 
"kickers" can be varied as necessary and tied to hard-to-fill 
skills, test scores or other criteria. 

This concludes my prepared statement. Thank you again for 
the opportunity to appear. I will be pleased to respond to your 
questions. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

I want to thank you for inviting me to appear and offer 
testimony on the New GI Bill for the Selected Reserve. 

As you are aware, the GI Bill program for the Selected 
Reserve is a non-contributory, general entitlement program. 
Reserve officer and enlisted personnel become eligible for GI 
Bill benefits after initial active duty for training and after 
completing 180 days of service in the Selected Reserve. 
Eligibility for .GI Bill benefits also requires that reserve 
component members enlist or agree to sorve in the Selected 
Reserve for six years. Participants have up to 10 years in which 
to use the full entitlement, provided they remain members of the 
Selected Reserve. Benefits are paid at the rate of $140 per 
month for full-time study leading to a baccalaureate degree, with 
smaller prorated amounts for less than full-time study. 

In the current recruiting environment, our readiness and 
manpower objectives for the reserve components present a 
challenge — one that can be met only if we have the proper set 
of force management tools. The new GI Bill is but one of these 
tools. And, when combined with other targeted A^icentiv^s and 
entitlements, the GI Bill will permit us to attract and retain 
the numbers and quality of people we must have. 
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In November 1985/ we testified before the House Committee on 
Veterans* Affairs, subcommittee on Education, Training and 
Employaent, that we did not have a firm basis on which to 
evaluate the impact of the new GZ Bill on recruiting and 
retention. Our data now indicates there has been soma 
improvement in recruiting since July 1, 1985. 

For example, since a reserve recruit must enlist for a 6 
year term in order to qualify for benefits under the gI Bill, we 
can compare the length of terms of service for new accessions. 
During the first fifteen months of the New GZ Bill, 59 percent of 
Selected Reserve recruits enlisted for at least 6 years. During 
the same time frame prior to the enactment of the New GZ Biil, 57 
percent of Selected Reserve recruits enlisted for at least 6 
years. Zn other words, there was an increase of 8,321 six year 
enlistments during the first fifteen months immediately following 
enactment of the New GZ Bill. 

While educational benefits have been shown to have a 
positive role in recruiting, Z also would point out that other 
actions taken by the Se.rvices during this same period contributed 
to this improvement. The effect of increased recruiting and 
advertising budgets, for example, cannot be discounted. 

We have observed a sharp rise since the program began in the 
number of members reported by the Services as eligible for 
benefits. And, nearly one-third of these members today are 
attending college and using their entitlemer/c. 
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SELECTED RESERVE GZ BILL 
SERVICE-REPORTED ENLISTED ELIGIBLES 

Reserve Component ms FY86 Total 



DOD 


13742 


118150 


131892 


ARNG 


6683 


63231 


69914 


USAR 


921 


15463 


16384 


USNR 


1139 


10607 


11746 


USKCR 


7 


4676 


4683 


ANG 


3397 


:5567 


18964 


USAFR 


1535 


8606 


10201 


SELECTED 


RESERVE GI 


BILL 





ENLISTED ENROLLMENTS 



Reserve Component FY85 FY86 * Total 



DOD 


11783 


29146 


40929 


ARNG 


4301 


13702 


18003 


USAR 


3501 


5164 


8665 


USNR 


723 


2720 


3443 


USMCR 


115 


1269 


1384 


ANG 


1795 


4771 


8361 


USAFR 


1348 


1520 


2868 



jf November 29, 1986) 
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We continue to aonitor closely the administration of the gz 
Bill program. A close working relationship exists between the 
DOD and the Veterans Administration in refining the accuracy of 
our data systems to ensure only eligible members receive this 
important educational benefit. As of November 1986, more than 
40,000 new applications for the GI Bill were processed by the 
Veterans Administration. Application? to the Veterans 
Administration have increased from a weekly average of 752 in 
October 1985 to a weekly average of 974 in October 1986. The 
largest number of enrollments so far, have occurred in the M'my 
National Guard followed by the Army Reserve. Of the mors than 
40,000 new applications, more than 29,000 Selected Reserve 
members, or nearly 69 percent, have applied for full-time 
benefits — a relationship that has remained constant since tho 
program began in July 1985. It is interesting to note that most • 
of the reservists applying f-^r the New GI Bill do not have an 
entitlement under an earlier GI Bill program and are using 
veterans* educational benefits ^or the first time. 

Cooperation from the Veterans AJministrution on the exchange 
of information and development of an accurate data base has been 
excellent and is important to us in establishing effective 
program management* 

In terms of quality, wo have examined high school graduate 
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non-prior service (NPS) accessions during FY' 1984 and FY 1986. 
During FY 1986, 5 percent more Selected Reserve recruits (or 
34,500) were high school graduates than in FY 1984. This is a 
significant improveaent in terms of the quality of NPS 
accessions. 

We see great potential in the reserve components for 
continued participation in the new GI Bill. Nearly 73 percent of 
Guard and Reserve members recruited during FY 1986 possessed a 
high school diploma. General Education Development (GED) 
certificate, or above. More than 81,000 enlisted members have 
two years of college (8 percent of the total Selected Reserve 
enlisted strength) . The chart below displays the component 
percentage of those members who have 2-years of college. 

ENLISTED EDUCATION LEVEL BY RESERVE COMPONENT 
(Those With 2 Years College*) 



Reserve Component 2 Years College (%) 


Enlisted Strength 


DOD 


81082 


( 8.3) 


972197 


ARNG 


33232 


( 8.3) 


402629 


USAR 


19780 


( 7.8) 


253070 


USKR ' 


14516 


(12.5) 


116640 


USMCR 


816 


( 2.1) 


38123 


ANG 


5964 


( 6.0) 


99231 


USAFR 


6774 


(10.8) 


62505 


Data from DOD 1147/1148 


Report, 


FY 1986 


Summary) 
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our analysis shows reserve component enlistment and 
reenlistoent incentive recipients tend to honor their contracts 
and serve longer with the component, while it is still too early 
to tell, we believe this behavior also will hold true for GI Bill 
recipients as well. Therefore, in order to track participation 
and further evaluate the effectiveness of the new GI Bill 
entitlement, we have asked the Sixth Quadrennial Review on 
Military compensation (QRMC) to examine both the short and long- 
term effects. Their report is due later on this year. 

In conclusion Mr. Chairman, no single incentive or 
entitlement is likely to meet all Selected Reserve manpower 
needs. The Department will continue to require a broad range of 
incentives — those that can be targeted toward critical skill 
areas and shortages as well as general educatior..-.l incentives 
such as the GI Bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my testimony. I thank you once 
again for the opportunity you have given me to appear before the 
Committee. I am prepared to answer any questions you may have. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Of FICC OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 
WASHINGTON, OC 20310-O300 



January 22, 1987 



The Honorable Frank H. Murkowski 
United States Senate 
Washington D.C. 20510 

:>ear Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for sponsoring the "New GI Bill Continuation Act" 
in the Senate. Continuing the GI Bill permanently will reap 
benefits for the -veteran, the Armed Services and the Nation. 

The supporting evidence which accompanied the act in the 
Congressional Record shows how successful the program has been. 
Senator Cranston's and your statements clearly sho^ what an 
effective incentive as well as excellent readjustment program it 
is. In the Army's case, the GI Bill in conjunction with the Army 
College Fund is critical in recruiting quality young mew and 
women. 

|T agree with you completely that the VA should continue to 
budget the cost of the basic benefit because the primary purpose 
of the GI Bill is readjustment. First and foremost, the GI Bill 
IS a program for veterans J 

I stand ready to help you with current information or to 
assist you in any way possible. Again, thank you for your 
efforts in continuing the tradition of excellence of the GI Bill. 



ROBERT M. ELTON 

Lieutenant General, General Staff 
Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personnel 
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SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 



WASMNGTON 



22 October 1986 



MEMORANDUM FOR THE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
SUBJECT: New GI Bill — INFORMATION MEMORANDUM 



I want to thank you for taking time to visit with us at the 
Army Commanders' Conference on Thursday, We were all extremely 
encouraged by your remarks, particularly those concerning the New 
GI Bill. As you may know, not all share our opinion that the New 
CI Bill is a winner for the soldier, the Army and the Nation. 
Let me share vith you some of the reasons why we think this is 
true. 

The New GI Bill is the most attractive option available to 
the soldier, primarily because of the improvement of benefits 
over VEAP. Over 80 percent of our new soldiers are presently 
participating in the New GI Bill which is double the rate that 
opted for VEAP. This benefit for the soldier manifests itself in 
greater benefits for the Army and the Nation, as shown below. 

It is clear the New GI Bill is the best option for the Army. 
In recent years, the quality of Army recruits has improved in 
terms of education and AFQT scores. This is due, in part, to 
improved recruiting incentives. Today over 90 percent of Army 
recruits are high school graduates compared to 54 percent in 
1980. The reduced attrition resulting from this increase in high 
school graduates saves the Army about 13,000 personnel annually 
almost an entire division. The New GI Bill is significantly 
improving upon our past incrsases. During the first 12 months of 
the New GI Bill, the averago monthly percentage of high quality 
graduate contracts written increased 14 percent compared to the 
last 12 months of VEAP. Contracts for I-III recruits also 
increased 14 percent over tlu same period. Further, our most 
constrained market, high-quality, graduate males, has seen a 10 
percent increase in contracts (6,000 soldiers) as a result of the 
New GI Bill. The Reserve Components receive similar benefit from 
the New GI Bill. In the first 12 months since enactment of the 
New GI Bill, the U.S. Army Reserve I-IIIA enlistments increased 
24 percentage points, high ochool enlistments increased 7 
percentage points and six year enlistments increased 19 
percentage points as compared to the last 12 months of VEAP. The 
Army is in an extremely competitive recruiting market whose 
out -year demographics make the recruiting mission even more 
difficult. The best incentives are absolutely essential to 
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attract America's quality young men and women. The New GI Bill 
has shown that it is the education incentive best able to attract 
quality recruits. - \ ' 

Our Nation provides billions in education incentives every 
year to improve pur human capital. Department of Education Pell 
Grants alone totaled $3.8B last vear. Our Nation is served best 
by an edu»:ational incentive which most improves our people 
resource. Participation rates indicate that the New GI Bill is 
the incentive which will be most used by our soldiers and will, 
therefore-, provide the greatest improvement to society as a 
whole. Because of th^ individual's improved occupational 
advantage, the economic return to the local, state and federal 
governments in terms of tax revenues is estimated to be three to 
six dollars for every one dollar in GI Bill benefits paid. This 
IS definitely the smart way to invest our dollars. 

Without a doubt, the New GI Bill is, across the board, the 
best educational incentive the Department of Defense has to 
^ T^^u«. appreciates your continued support for this 

program and, we look forward to working with you during 
the PBD process in an evaluation of the New GI Bill and other 
alternatives. 



John 0. Marsh, Jr. 
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The New Bill is a remarkably successful program in 

meeting its objectives. Already members of reserve components 
are using its benefits and, in less than two years# many other 
veterans will bogin training under the program. Its benefits, 
although not overly generous, should assure the opportunity of a 
college education to thousands of young men and women who have 
served their nation. Indeed, the New G.I. Bill is a program of 
which its sponsors should be proud. Yet NCOA has several ideas 
which we believe will make the program better. 

Foremost, NCOA believes Congress should act to eliminate the 
June 30, 1988 cut-off date for enrollment under the new program. 
Thus NCOA wholeheartedly supports the chairman's bill, S.12. 
Additionally, the association, believes the treatment of career 
servicemembers should be modified to provide uenefits under the 
program to some who are excluded by the circumstances of the 
test. NCOA believes the enrollment fee should be eliminated or 
modified to allow greater participation and believes 
servicemembers eligible for the Veterans Educational Assistance 
Program (VEAP) should be allowed- to participate in the New G.I. 
Bill. Finally, the association objects to the transfer or' G.I. 
Bill funding to the Defense Department. Frankly, NCOA does not 
believe the Defense Department would sustain the program. The 
firjt and last of these recommendations are the most immediate 
concerns. 



While there is no disputing the success the New G.I. Bill 
has had in achieving its secondary objective of assisting in 
military recruiting, NCOA believes its primary objective of 
assisting veterans in obtaining an e-aucation is the most 
important benefit of the program. Certainly the New G.I. Bill 
produces smarter soldiers. Recruiting in both quantity and 
quality has soared since the program was created. More than 90 
percent of new recruits are high school graduates and more than 
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90 percent are in mental categories I to III, x.he most desirable 
and trainable recruit. Yet, more important than the quality the 
program brings to the armed forces is the quality of citizens it 
creates and the quality-of life it provides for veterans* 

This nation's success is, a product of previous G,I, Bills, 

How many members of Congress would hold their seats today if 
not for their G.I. Bill education? If we took all the G.I. Bill 
trained engineers out of the space program, would the U.S. still 
be reaching for the mr 7 How much tax revenue would have been 
lost; how many collegos would have closed; how many veterans 
would be struggling to feed their families because they lacked 
the education or training opportunity offered by the G.I. Bill? 
The questions are impossible to answer. Indeed, we are fortunate 
that we will not know the answer. But if the New G.I. Bill is 
allowed to expire, the next and future generations may know the 
answer. 

NCOA believes the veteran should be the first to benefit 
from the billions of dollars spent annually to support: 
post-secondary education. From 1976 until 1985 Congress spent 
billions on a G.I. Bill without the G.I. Allowing this program 
to expire would return us to that sad state. 

Transferring funding responsibility from the VA to the 
Defense Department might have an effect equal to the terminating 
of the program however. The current VA budget proposal suggests 
this change which NCOA adamatitly opposes. 

During the creative process leading to enactment of the New 
G.I. Bill, the Defense Department sought authority to use the 
program as a selective recruitmen* tool; offering its benefits 
only to those who would join the service for no other reason. 
Having* failed, DoD sought to create in the program a trigger 
mechanism allowing service secretaries to turn the program on and 
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off with swings in recruiting. Last year DoD and 0MB sought to 
have the New G.I. Bill terminated before the test was barely six 
months old. And, only a few weeks ago it was announced that DoD 
was working on a plan to reduce benefits under the new program 
$100 per month after three years of service for those who enlist 
after July 1, 1988. 

Clearly, DoD does not recognize the social value of the 
program, nor does it recognize the need of veterans. NCOA 
believes that the basic benefits of education should accrue 
equally to all who serve. Its value to veterans and the nation 
make it an infinitely desirable program. Accordingly, NCOA urges 
that funding of the basic benefits be continued as a readjustment 
program of the Veterans Administration. 



NCOA continues to object to provision requiring a pay 
forfeiture of $1,200 among participants for one fundamental 
reason. It discriminates against soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
marines and coast auardsmen whose financial obligations do not 
allow them to participate. Recruits who join the service today 
make $608.40 per month during the first four months of service. 
The average first year earnings of most recruits is about $7,700. 
If they participate in the G.I. Bill, that drops to $6,500, a 
below minimum wage income for an individual who works a forty 
hour week. But any servicemember would be grateful for a 
workweek of only 40 hours. As a result many recruits who have 
mothers, wives or children to support cannot participate. No 
matter how great their desire they are out. They are locked in a 
cycle like so many other disadvantaged individuals, lacking the 
opportunity of even the G.I. Bill to escape. Accordingly, NCOA 
urges the committee to eliminate the participation fee for 
participation in the basic program. 

At least, as an alternative, NCOA l>elievos the committee 
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should make the contributions refundable and sftould extend the 
period of time ovar which the contributions can be made. Some 
individuals might be comfortable making $400 monthly payments 
during their first three months of service while they are 
isolated in recruit training while others may be comfortable 
making payments of only $25 per month over the course of a four 
year enlistment. There is no profit in the current payment 
system and no discernable advantage to retaining it. 
Concurrently, NCOA does not understand the logic of not refunding 
the pay forfeitures of those who do not use the program. 

Government need not profit from the G.I. Bill other than to 
produce better citizens through education and better 
servicemembers through enticement. Neither should the program 
become a veterans helping veterans program, supported by its 
participants as the Administration would like to do with the VA 
Home Loan Guaranty Program. Those who subsequently decide not to 
participate should be refunded their money. At least refunds 
should be given to those who cannot participate because of 
hardship or disability and to the survivors of those who die 
before using their benefits. 



In addition to creating a necessary replacement for the 
Veterans Educational Assistance Program (VEAP) the New G.I. Bill 
was in part created to stew the hemorrhage of talented 
noncommissioned and petty officers who were leaving service to 
use benefits they earned under the Vietnam Era G.I. Bill. The 
new G.I. Bill provides benefits to those individuals who remain 
on active duty until June 30, 1988 to replace the loss of those 
benefits. Unfortunately, there is a group of servicemembers 
caught in ^ vacuum between the eld and new G.I. Bills. Because 
of service regulations and federal law many servicemembers have 
been or will be required to leave service before becoming 
eligible for benefits under the new program but without 
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sufficient time to use the benefits of the old program* Most 
servicemembers are forced to retire or accept discharge on the 
basis of a compression of their rank and years of service* For 
example, an E-6 who fails selection to £-7 may be discharged at 
24 years of service* It that individual coiopletes 24 years of 
service between July 1, 1985 and June 30, 1988, some education 
benefits will be lost* Accordingly, NCOA urges the committee to 
provide benefits under the new program (after 1989) to any 
individual who retires from service for longevity during the 
current test period* 

Finally, NCOA urges the committee to reconsider the issue of 
later participation by individuals who do not enroll in the New 
G*I* Bill during their first enlistment and the eligibility of 
certain VEAP participants* The underlying principle behind the 
new G*I* Bill is an exchange of education benefits for honorable 
service in the armed forces* In part it is designed to encourage 
quality soldiers to reenlist* NCOA therefore believes it would 
be logical to allow those who have not previously participated in 
the program to reconsider upon reenlistment* The armed forces 
will benefit from the continued service of an experienced 
noncommissioned or petty officer* Additionally, the 
servicemember will have an opportunity to reconsider a decision 
more maturely* "f pay forfeitures are retained as a part of the 
program they will likely be more manageable for the experienced 
servicemember and conversion of previous contributions could ^lay 
for the participation of VEAP eligibles* 



The New G*I* Bill in the association's opinion is a 
tremen(?ous asset to the nation as a veterans benefit* Its 
sponsors and supporters should be commended* However, NCOA 
believes the program should be modified as outlined in this 
statement to eliminate the fee which discriminates against the 
participation of many; to accommodate the career servicemember 
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caught in the void between education programs? and, to make the 
benefits of higher education available to those who continue in 
service* MCOA also urges the committee to advance legislation 
making the program permanent and retaining its funding as a 
function of the Veterans Administration* 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committeo: 

The Rosorvo officers As'^ociation (ROA) appreciates being 
provided this opportunity to express our support for S.12, 
which, if enacted into law, will continue the New gi Bill beyond 
its current June 1988 termination date. 

As thi~ Committee knows, three years ago ROA worked with many 
of you in support of a new GI Bill, Wo believed that the then 
existing VEAP educational program was not doing the job, and that 
a new GI Bill of the type that was under consideration, and which 
became law as a test program, would have a benef jt-^i^al impact on 
recruiting, retention and on the quality of the forcti. We also 
believe that we have been proven right on all three counts. 

All reports that ROA has received indicate that the New GI 
Bill has been a great success, in fact, when continued funding 
for this program was not included in the administration's budget 
request for Fy87, ROA»s Mid-Winter Conference adopted an 
emergency resolution last January urging the administration "to 
abandon any initiatives to terminate the Now GI Dill and urging 
the Congress to continue, extend, and fund this effective 
educational assistanct program." Wc were pleased to note that 
the Congress did take the necessary action to fund the GI Bill 
for Fy87 and we strongly support the legislation under 
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consideration today which will delete the termination date of 30 
June 1988 for the current GI Bill and change its status from a 
test program to that of an ongoing military service based 
educational assistance program. 

As the distinguished Chairman of this Committee mentioned in 
his floor statement when he introduced S.12, the GAO has reported 
that Army statistics show a marked recruiting improvement under 
the New GI Bill and data obtained from the Reserve and National 
Guard components of the Army and Air Force also show 
impi -)vements in enlistment, reenlistment and retention 
statistics since the start of the New GI Bill. 

The attractiveness of this program to the individual service 
member is clearly illustrated by the fact that in the active 
Army, during the period of July 1985 to September 1986, 74% of 
those eligible enrolled in the program. In the Army Reserve 
components, for the sane time frame, over 21,000 applied for the 
New GI Bill benefit. These were reserve component members who 
had entered a 6 year obligation and had completed 6 months 
service as well as their military skill training. 

Chartered by the Congress with a goal of furthering national 
security, ROA supports the New GI Bill as a recruiting benefit 
applicable to the total force. As a voice for Reserves, we would 
be remiss in not emphasizing the importance of the program for the 
reserve component. The New GI Bill provides educational assis- 
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tance to members of the reserve component for the first time; 
without the Bill, Reserves would be without eligibility for 
assistance. Given the shrinking number of persons eligible for 
military service, competition from the private sector, and the 
high retention rate of the active component, the importance of 
this educational assistance cannot be overemphasized. At a time 
when budget cutting calls for more and more responsibilities to 
be shifted to the Reserve, the need for recruiting and retaining 
highly qualified men and women in the reserve component has never 
been greater. 

The Reserve Officers Association believes the New GI Bill is 
good not only for the services and the individual service member, 
but is also good for our country. If we are to remain vitox and 
competitive .in today*s world, an educated population is 
essential. This is recognized by the large amount of dollars that 
go for non-military service related educational loans and grants. 
For example, the Department of Education spent over $3.8 billion 
in Pell Grants just in FV85, and that is for a GI Bill without 
the "GI". ROA believes that if an individual wants to serve his 
country, either in the active or the reserve components, it is 
highly appropriate for that service to be recognized through an 
educational assistance program. Thus, we as an association 
applaud this committee for the consideration it is giving to 
deleting the termination date for the New GI Bill. ROA supports 
the goals and objectives of S.12, the, New GI Bill Continuation 
Act. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to present ROA's views. Your 
support for the men and women who are wearing and have worn the 
uniform of our country, both active and Reserve, is deeply 
appreciated. We will be happy to address any questions that you 
may have. 
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A Statement to the 



Senate Veterans* Affairs Coosnlttee 



4 February 1987 



1 am MG Robert ?» Cocklln, AUS retired » and Executive Vice President 
of the Association of the United States Army. This association very much 
appreciates the opportunity .to express Its views on the 'legislative propos- 
al to make permanent the 'current educational assistance test program for 
members of the armed services. 

This association took a leading role In helping to vln support In the 
Congress when reenstatement of the GI Bill was a major Issue on your 
legislative calendar back In 1981 - 1983. We urged Its adoption then and 

ve do now again* Ve do so because this program Is a proven vlaicr 

everyone benefits* The government bene fit 8» the Services benefit* the 
youth of the country benefit, and their hardvorklng* t{ix-payln«^ parents 
benefit from^thls program. 

Benefits to the govemmeul . We have all seen any number cif studies 
vhlch correlate personal Income levels to education levels. G<merally 
speaking higher levels of education mean higher Income* For the govern- 
ment, higher Incomes mean higher tax revenues to fund essential programs — 
not exactly an unpopular result over here, as I understand It. 

As to the question of cost to the government, the GI Blli Is a winner 
here too* The latest estimate ve have which Is admittedly a yf.ar old now, 
la $500 to $700 million per year peak costs* If one oomrr^res chr.8 to costs 
In the Department of Education for loans and grants, currently estimated at 
about $8 billion, some Idea of the government's bargain from th* GI Bill 
begins to emerge* Add to this that. In most of the loan and grant pro- 
grams, there Is no other personal obligation on the part of the Individual 
to the government* Two to 6 years of lusedlate duty In the Armed Services 
Is the personal obligation under the GI Bill* 

Finally, I think I should point out that the present GI Bill Is not an 
outright grant* As you well know the service man or woman must contribute 
$100 per month for 12 months, and forfeit the entire $1200 If he/she later 
decides not to attend college* Incidentally, $100 per month from a current 
recruit's pay represents 16 ;9 percent of his monthly pay; not an Insignif- 
icant amount* 

To aid and encourage those who have made these contributions and who 
elect not to stay In the Active Army, .to continue to strive for excellence 
through education, the Army recently entered Into a partnership with the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers* 
Through this partnership the Army aids each soldier In gaining acceptance 
to a college or university before leaving the service* 

Benefltc to the Army . It Is not my Intention to repeat all the 
statistics that I know VtG Bob Elton, the Army's personnel chief, has or 
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vlll shortly provide you. However » Z think It Inportant to point out to 
you that ve have seen a nuaber of very recent Amy studies that convince us 
the following are significant benefits to the Anny directly attributable to 
the GI BUI. 

« Education benefits expand the available youth market. 

« Education benefits are a stronger enlistment Incentive for high" 
quality » College-Oriented youth than higher pay. (Please let me Interrupt 
myself here and add parenthetically that with higher quality accessions 
comes reduced attrition presently equating to 13 » 000 personnel annually In 
the Army.) 

- Over 35 percent of the high-quality male, high school graduates 
rated education benefits as the slngltt^^most ImporCant reason for enlisting. 

- Over 40 percent of the high-quality recruits would not have joined 
without the GI Bill and the Army College Fund. 

Benefits to Youth . A college education Is the dream of a large 
segment of our youth population — and their parents I might add. For many 
the cost Is prohibitive » and for some they have not yet discovered a field 
of endeavor In which to focus their tlme» talent and effort. It seems to 
us that there Is no more economical and socially constructive way for the 
government to apportion precious resources than to reward military service 
to the nation by providing the financial means for higher education of 
America's top quality young men and women. It Is not a grant; It Is not a 
give-away program; It Is smart business. 

At the beginning of my statement I mentioned that the GI Bill was also 
a benefit to parents of our college age youth. Hy ^ess Is that practical- 
ly everyone In this room over the age of 45 has had to face the cost of 
college bills to educate their children. For some of us the Idea that aon 
or daughter could earn money for college through a^stlnt In one of the 
armed services was an answer. It even had the added attraction of perhaps 
teaching them self reliance and Independence. Today's parents » I suggest » 
are not different; they recognize a bargain when they see It. The GI Bill 
Is a bargain for all concerned. 

The turn around In the quantity and quality of men and women In the 
ranks that we have seen over the past few years obviously may not be 
attributed solely to the new GI Bill* which only became effective In July 
of 1985. The Congress has seen fit to provide many retiedles In a number of 
areas which have combined to give us a fit and ready force. This Associa- 
tion » however » Is convinced that a major contributor to the Improved 
personnel situation In all of the services » and especially In the Army* has 
been enactment of the new GI Bill. Ve further believe that It wlll» If 
made a permanent program* be a major contributor In precluding any return 
to a ^Hollow Army." I urge you to approve expeditiously this legislation 
now before the committee. 
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INTRODDCTION 

Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished Commit tee» 1 
am Robert W, Nolan, National Executive Secretary of the Fleet 
Reserve Association. The FRA is a service organization comprised 
of almost 160,000 enlisted personnel, active duty and retired, of 
the U.S. Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. As a retired Navy 
Chief Petty Officer, it is my privilege to not only appear in 
behalf of my Shipmates of the FRA, but to also represent all 
active duty personnel of the three Sea Services on this vital 
legislation. You can be most assured that they are keenly 
interested in the matter of the continuation of the Peacetime 
G.l. Bill. 
PRESENTATION 

Mr. Chairman, the Fleet Reserve Association has always 
advocated and fully supported a program which affords young 
Americans the opportunity of obtaining higher education through 
military service to their nation. The idea is clearly straight- 
forward, practical, cost-effective and logical when viewed from 
every consideration. In today's world, when at first glance the 
hope of a college education, because of the cost, seems so 
illusive to our nation's young, the Peacetime G.l. Bill is the 
only possible way they can achieve their goal. 

We are well aware of the history of past G.l. Bills. They 
were based upon the philosophy of rewarding those who served our 
nation in wartime. Nobody can question the absolute and complete 
success of the philosophy. But we must judge the Peacetime G.l. 
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Bill on an entirely different basis, the circumstances and needs 
are different in the cold reality of today's world of naking the 
All-Volunteer Force concept practical and successful. The 
philosophy of the Peacetime G.I. Bill is for it to serve as' an 
incentive to the qualified youth of our nation to serve in our 
Armed Forces. 

THB PEACETIME G.I. BILL RECORD TO DATE 

FRA acknowledges that the total impact of the New G.I. Bill 
cannot be conclusively determined at this time. But in viewing 
the New G.I. Bill's effect on military recruiting after 15 months 
of operation in comparison with the result of the Veterans 
Educational Assistance Program's (VEAP) record, it should be 
obvious to one and all that the New G.I. Bill is having 
unprecedented success in attracting top quality recruits. 

Based upon statistics over the period from 1 July 1985 
through 30 September 1986, the New G.I. Bill is one of the most 
effective recruiting tools since the implementation of the All- 
Volunteer Force. Over fifty-six percent of eligible recruits 
have chosen to participate in the New G.I. Bill. Comparing the 
participation rates of the New G.I. Bill with those of the VEAP 
reveals that participation by Service has improved dramatically: 
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A close examination of the facts reveals that while only 37 
percent of those eligible elected to participate in VEAP, of 
those, 48 percent elected to drop out of VEAP and reclaim their 
contributions! 

At the Naval Training center in Orlando, Florida, from 
October 1985 through mid-February 1986, 29 percent of all 
recruits participated in the New G.I. Bill program. From mid- 
February 1986 through October 1986, this participation rate rose 
to 40' percent. Navy manpower experts assure us this partici- 
pation rate will increase dramatically as the news of the Navy's 
new Sea College Program, the Navy's bonus supplement to the New 
G.I. Bill, spreads. Last week the FRA participated in hosting 
the Navy's Recruiters of the Year Week here in Washington, D.C. 
We met and discussed recruiting with the top 20 officer and 
enlisted Navy recruiters of 1986. Each and every one of them 
unequivocally stated that the New G.I. Bill is their most > 
attractive lure to young potential enlistees in the upper mental 
categories. 

During fiscal year 1986, 54 percent of the eligible Marine 
recruits at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot at Parris Island, 
South Carolina, participated in the New G.I. Bill. That is a 
clear two- to-one improvement in the participation rate (23 
percent) of the recruits who participated in VEAP. 

The Navy's Sea College program, which provides additional 
education benefits supplementing the New G.I. Bill benefits for 
those willing to serve two years oii active duty and six addi- 
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tional years in the Naval Reserve ► augurs well for the Naval 
Reserve's future personnel requirements ♦ Naval Reserve officials 
state the Naval Reserve would be hurt significantly if the New 
G.I. Bill's tennination date is not extended beyond 1988. The 
Naval Reserve has also enjoyed a sisbstantial increase in 
reenli^tments and extensions under the New G.I<. Bill with 
corresponding increases in readiness and Unit stability. 
THE COST-EFFECTIVENESS OP THE NEW G.I. BILl* 

In just 15 wonths of operation, the New G.I. Bill has proven 
that like the origii>a2 G.I. Bill of the World War II era, it is a 
program that is "bread cast upon the waters." The cost of the 
New G.I. Bill is clearly a profitable investment in the future of 
America. How can one truly measure the financial returns i\merica 
has reaped from the cost of the original G.I. Bill? It is 
sufficient to say the rewards are immeasurable because we are 
investing in the true basic strength of America, the individual 
citizen's future dreams. 

Critics and opponents of extending the New G.I. Bill cite 
the fact that the reason most often given by the recruits not 
participating in the New G.I. Bill is that the personal 
contribution would caufie theiu financial hardship. The individual 
recruits' contribution to the New G.I. Bill program (SlOO a 
month) represents one-fifth of a recruit's basic pay. This is 
not a flaw in the New G.I. Bill, rather it may be an indication 
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that basic pay rates are too low, At any rate, we do not feel 
that the monthly contribution rate ie a deterrent to anyone who 
sincerely desires a college education* 

In today's technological world of sophisticated weaponry, 
the Services nnist attract the brightest and best: young Americans 
to serve. The New G.I. Bill is helping the Services to do just 
this. The improvement in the Army's recruiting statistics is 
proof positive of this. During fiscal year 1980, 57 percent of 
the Army's nonprior Service recruits were in Mental Category IV. 
During fiscal year 1986 under the New G.I. Bill prograw, that 57 
percent dropped dramatically to a lov ^f only 4 percent 1 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman^ we sincerely appreciate the hard choices the 
100th U.S. Congress faces in deciding what programs to fund or 
not fund in today's real world of budget de£5..:its. But the one 
thing we must fund is military readiness and the one absolutely 
indispensable weapon we must assure ourselves of having is 
people. The New g.I. Bill is the best recruitment and retention 
tool we have today. Without it our militv.^:y readiness and 
stability would deteriorate dramatically while training costs, 
attrition and discipline problems would increase. 

We appreciate the many resources which the Congress and the 
Administration have to evaluate the needs of military p^srsonnel. 
By the same token, we who lack these technical resources have one 
resource upon which to base our decision for the future. That 
resource is EXPERIENCE, we have been there. As the Fleet Reserve 
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Association's representative, I can truthfully state the enlisted 
military conntunity wholeheartedly without reservations supports 
the continuation of the New G.I. Bill beyond 1988. 

Therefore, we urge you to enact the provisions of S.12 
immediately so as to send young America a message that the New 
G.I. Bill is here to stay rnd inform our military leaders that 
they can continue to count on the beneficial effects of the New 
G.I. Bill in their concerted efforts to defend the United States. 

I might add that in conversation with the Honorable G. V. 

"Sonny** Montgomery, Chairman of the House Veterans Affairs 

Committee, he informed me that he is introducing identical 

legislation to S.12 as H.R. 1400 and presently his measure has 

over one hundred fifty House co-sponsors including every "member 

of the House Veterans* Affairs Committee and the vast majority of 

the House Armed Sen' ices Committee membership, 
f 

We thank you for the opportunity to express our views today. 
It is becauce our representative form of government provides this 
opportunity to us that we have willingly devoted a major portion 
of our adult lives to the defense and perpetuation of that 
government. I stand ready to answer any questions to the best of 
my ability. On behalf of not only my FRA Shipmates but our 
enlisted Sea Service personnel everywhere, I thank you. 
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Statement o£ 

Colonel Charles C. Partridge, USA (Ret) 
Legislative Counsel 

The National Association for Uniformed Services 

Before the 
Committee on Veterans* Affairs 

U.S. Senate 

February 4, 1987 

S. 12» Kev GX Bill Continuation Act 

Mr. Chairman » and members of the Committee, X welcome the opportunity to 
present the views of the National Association for Uniformed Services on 
the New Gl Bill Continuation Act to this distinguished panel. 
The National Association for Uniformed Services* (NAUS) membership 
represents all grades and ranks of career and non-*career service personnel 
and their spouses and widows. Our membership includes active, etired, 
and reserve personnel of all seven uniformed services: Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marines, Coast Guard, Public Health Service, and the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. With such membership, we are able 
to draw information from a broad base for our legislative activities. 
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The need for a permanent GI Bill for military personnel is great and 
growing. The current GI Bill has already proven in the test period that 
it is a great success as a readjustment device and a recruiting incentive. 
It provides a basic benefit administered by the VA for all personnel in 
recognition of their service to their country and provides the military 
services with the option of further special financial supplements or 
kickers as necessary to obtain hard to recruit skills. It has done more 
than any other recruiting incentive to attract top quality young men and 
women into oi:^ Armed Forces. 

The proposed; measure provides for the continuation of the Kew GI Bill 
beyond the June 30, 1988, expiration date. The Mew GI Bill is 
contributory, requiring a decision by the entering r.ecruit to contribute 
$100 per month for 12 months. It will return a basic benefit to the 
soldier of $9,000 after two years of service and $10,800 for three years 
active duty service. The basic benefit is funded by the Veterans 
Administration. Reduced benefits are provided for individuals enlisting 
or reenlisting in the Selected Reserve or National Guard. 
In addition, through programs such as the Army College Fund, a recruit may 
earn kickers for enlisting in the hard to recruit skills the services 
need. Beginning in 1985, an ROTC option was also offered in conjunction 
with the GI Bill. 

The so called kickers are aimed at recruiting rather than readjustment, 
and are appropriately funded by the Department of Defense based on 
military personnel requirements. 
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As aiibitioua» public spirited » dedicated young men and^ vonen leave 
■ilitary senrlce after two t more years, they face an increasingly 
competitive workplace and from their perspective, in many instances." they 
are behind their contemporaries in civilian related skills* 
The nation can repay the veteran for this dedicated service and delayed 
entry into the civilian job market by providing the GI Bill as a revard 
for his service and to prepare him educationally for the future. This 
could include service at a higher level in the military through ROTC or 
through advancement to senior non-commissioned officer status. 
The cost effectiveness of the GI Bill as a readjustment benefit has been 
amply demonstrated over the years in terms of additional taxes as a result 
of increased earninga by veterans who otherwise would not have attended 
college. With our nation seeking to increase its competitiveness vis-a- 
vis other nations, the GI Bill has become an even more significant part of 
our national effort to become more productive and therefore improve our 
competitiveness in world markets. 

In addition, there are more Immediate and more readily apparent benefits 
which accrue to the military services. The GI Bill attracts a high 
percentage of college-oriented youths in the high-quality mental 
categories I-IIIa. These high quality recruits are: 

- more likely to complete their enlistments, thus reducing the number 
of recruits needed. 
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- Are acre easily trained, thus reducing training time and providing 
a spark of leadership in the enlisted ranks. This provides . 
comnanders with the opportunity to reanlist these high-quality 
personnel who would not have been available for reenlistment 
otherwise* 

- Less likely to go AWOL or to desert. This population has 

lower crime rates and a lover incidence of drug abuse, resulting in 
savings in management time, reduced personnel turbulence, and 
savings In. training time. 
Studies by the Department of the. Army show that the increased number of 
high school graduates recruited as a result of the GI Bill* produced 
savings of about 13,000 personnel, and cost savings of approximately 
$200,000,000 annually as a result of lower attrition rates. Further, high 
quality soldiers perform about ten percent better than other soldiers and 
provide an example for all soldiers. 

As the military services face a rapidly dwindling pool of 18 to 23 year 
olds, the GI Bill becomes even more important as an incentive to serve. 
In recent studies, education benefits were found to be a stronger 
incentive for high-quality, college-oriented youths than higher pay. 
Thirty-seven percent of high-quality male, high ochool diploma graduates 
rated educational benefits as the single most important reason for 
•enlisting. Forty-three percent of high-quality recruits would not have 
Joined without the GI Bill. 
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Participation rates by new recruits in the New GI Bill have increased to 
85 percent in the hrmj, 65 percent in the Harine Corps and 50 percent in 
the Kavy and Air Force. 

The Amy Recruiting Coamiand reports that education benefits increase the 
pool of potential applicants by SOOyOOO high*-quality young people. 
Some analysts say that the GI Bill encourages soldiers to leave the 
service after their initial period of service. This is contrary to the 
military services* experience. The GI Bill encourages a higher quality 
recruit to enter. Significant numbers of them stay for full careers, thusi 
providing a high-quality, professional soldier and leader which the 
military would not otherwise have attracted. Of those who do not remain 
on active duty, many will go on to college and enroll in ROTO, while 
others will Join National Guard or Reserve units. With the reserve 
components playing an increasing- role in mobilization and readiness, the 
GI Bill is an Important part of their recruiting effort. 
For all of the above reasons KAUS urges you to make the GI Bill a 
permanent program; continue the basic benefit as a readjustment benefit 
funded and operated by the VA, and allow the military services to enrich 
the program for recruiting purposes. 

The nation, its armed forces and the veteran will all be the 
beneficiaries. 
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Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members of the panel, thank you' for the op- 
portunity to present the views of the Air Force Sergeants Association with 
respect to S. 12, the* proposed New G.I. Bill Continuation Act. 

Sir, there is solid proof that the New G.I. Bill is a potent recruiting 
tool, however; the present success in recruiting quality young men and 
women could be jeopardized by changing conditions in the future — condi- 
tions for which we must be prepared or suffer the consequences, with a 
diminishing manpower pool throughout the decade of the 1980s and into the 
1990s, the risk in trying to cut comers in compensation for military per- 
sonnel cannot be ignored. 

The New G.I. Bill is a proven winner. Unlike the VEAP program which pro- 
duced ^ dismal 6 percent average participation rate for Air Force recruits 
during its six and one-half year tenure, the New G.I. bill has attracted a 
solid 42 percent participation rate. 

Based on my conversation with enlisted men and women at numerous Air Force 
bases, we feel there is an opportunity to double the 42 percent sign-up 
rate by making a few minor modifications to the existing program. 

First, we would ask this committee to consider reducing the airman's month- 
ly' contribution from $100 to $60 and spread the paymr.iits out over a 20- 
month period, when you consider that $100 a month represents almost 20 
percent of an airman's pay, after taxes, that presents a difficult decision 
for a new recruit to make upon entering military service. 
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The second modification needed to attract more participants is to allow the 
services to refund contributions to the member if he or she decides not to 
utilize the. New G.I. Bill a£ter separation £rom the service. Also, i£ the 
servicenexnber should die, the monies he or she contributed should be re-* 
funded to the bene£iciary. 

Sir, we urge this committee to consider these recommendations to improve 
our participation rate. 

Mr. Chairman, one o£ your distinguished colleagues, the Honorable Bill Arm- 
strong £rom Colorado, suinmed up the value o£ the New G.I. Bill when he made 
the following comment: 

**The G.I. Bill should not be viewed solely as a reczruitment measure. 
The G.I. Bill is an investment in America's future, one from which everyone 
benefits — the beneficiaries who obtain a college education, the colleges 
and universities they attend, our society as a whole." 

This concludes my statement and, again, thank you for this opportunity to 
appear before the Senate Committee on Veterans Affairs. % am prepared to 
respond to any questions you or your distinguished colleagues may wish to 
pose. 
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MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMinER: 

ThAnk JOM for thla opportuultjr to present the views of the Veterand of 
Foreign Wars of the United States with respect to S. 12 i the proposed *Hew CI 
Bill Continuation Act," which would aaend Title 38 USC to renove the 
expiration date for eligibility for the educational assistance prograas for 
veterans of the all volunteer force. This bill, sponsored hj the Chalraan of 
this coMftlttee, Senator Cranston, and the Ranking Minority aember. Senator 
Hurkowskl, along with Senators Hatsunaga, DeConclnl, Mitchell, Rockefeller, 
Graham, Cohen and Rollings, enjoys the full support of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Inasauch as It would sake pemanent a program which Is both a potent 
recruiting tool for the Araed Forces and Is also an Invaluable readjustment 
benefit, fscllltstlng the transition of those aeabers of the Armed Forces who 
elect to return to civilian life. 

As you know, the VFW has long stood for a strong national defense. We 
firmly believe that the very foundation of our ability to protect an(S defend 
our country lies In a strong and capable troop force which Is ready, willing 
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ftod able to reipood to the civil and nartlal exlgeocles of thli stodem ag«. 
We believe that our Arned Forcei are oov In a poiltloo to do ju8t thli, aod 
the New CI Bill li plajrlox ao eiientlal role Id achlevloK aod nalotalolos thli 
crucial capability. Data collected oo the prograa leave no doubt that the New 
CI Bill 11 directly reipooilble for dramatic galoi Id allltary recrultaent and 
retCDtloD* alloirlng our DatloD to salDtalD and laProve streDgth leveli for 
both active duty aDd reierve forces vhlle avoldlDR a returD to the draft. 

We of the VFV are coDvlnced that the Nev GI Bill li dollar for dollar the 
■oit coit-effectlve neaDi of recrultaCDt dow Id exliteDce. The Arvy hai 
■tated that the Nev GI Bill li savlDg It about i234 kIIIIod a year Id ollltary 
periooael coit. Theie ■avlDgi cose froa attractlDjr aore iDtelllgeDt aDd 
hlithly motivated people iDto the allltary. And theie are erectly the people 
needed to lerve Id our ModerD, high-tech Araed Forces. 

We polot to the fact the ilee of this prograa Id dollars Id returD for 
ffirvlce to the natloD pales Id significance wheD compared to the vaislve Pell 
EducatloDal Grant progrita of close to four billion dollars annually. Pell 
Grants are provided with no expectation of service to the uatlon whatsoever In 
contrast to the New GI Bill which directly benefits both the participant and 
the country. 

There can be no doubt about It, the New CI Bill Is, across the hoard, the 
best educational Incentive the Departsent of Defense has to offer today. 
Furthsraore, this educational benefit prograa Is paying for itself by 
laprovlog recniltlng quality and reduclnjr turnover In personnel. 

Along with providing a highly aotlvated and capable Arved Forces, drawn 
froa a full cross section of the population, the New GI Bill's Indirect 
benefit to the nation Is also profoundly felt. Increased taxes paid on 
Increased Incoae aore then repays the cost of this educational benefit. 
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The New GI Bill 1* a lov cote and hinhlr patriotic aeana for thlt 
aacloD*8 jouag people, who could not otherwise afford It, to further their 
education and then fully achieve their potential both aa nature lodlvldualt 
and aa Infomed dtlceos. Which hrlDgs us to address on« of the store 
laportaoc aspects of the New CI Itlll, uavely, the highly beneficial lapact 
thia educational prograa has on those youujc aen and wonen who choose to return 
to civilian life after having served In the Amed Forces. The VFW la highly 
concerned with the career "id personal needs of chose In the servlcs of their 
country, both while In the Areed Forces and after they have returned to the 
private aestor. The VFW has long understood that the education and training 
received while In the »tlltary service often Is uot sufficient to adequately 
•eec caraer goala once out of the service. In this regard, the New GI Bill le 
dealgned to provide the financial resources to vesry necessary to achieve the 
profeaslonal or vocational akllls necessary for success In our sodern society. 

Hllltary service Itself, undoubtedly, has a highly beneficial effect on 
those young sen and woaeu who choose to serve thetr nation. The military's 
special esphasls on discipline, working for the good of the proup and personal 
Initiative, the Insistence that the Individual sake i!eclstons provides an 
envlronaent which fosters strong personal jtrovth. This envlronaent Invests a 
y^ung person with an unusually htp.h degree of aaturlty and self-confidence. 
Nonetheless, the transition froa the rigor and dlaclpllna of atlltary life to 
the Bore capricious and Indefinite contlugencles of civilian S' tety Is often 
not easy. Thla la where the Mew GI Bill Kducatloual Prograa say serve as an 
Invaluable readjustaent aid. 

The New GI Bill provides not only the oeann of achieving the professional 
or vocational skills necessary for financial succttsa, but also affords those 
reentering civilian life the opportunity to enter an educational or acadealc 
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•llleut a place of c«l« «ad cootespXatlOD, wherein their valuei «q6 vievi —y 
conildered la a relaxed yet ioCcXlsctuallT diiciplioed faihioa. They are 
tiveo tht chiQCC to carefully coapoie the intellectual and soral priociplei 
which will guide thea thorough the resaioder of their livci. Out of luch 
carefully cooitructed principle! are born the fineit ci^i<eai thii nation hai 
to offer. 

Thue, ae a traneitional Mchaniea, the New CI Mil provide! the Mane 
whereby our young »en and vowen who have opted to eerre in the Arwerf ^orcri 
■ay achieve both financial well beinX and »oraI and intellectual saturity. In 
thirf regard* there I* one other euch coneideration ve will addreaa here today* 
It pertaine not to the breadth of a life tine but. rather, only a wowcnt. 

A young Ban or wo»an say very vleely chooee to enter the ailitary and 
then, juit ni wleely. chooee to leave ic. Even lo. leaving the certaintiee of 
Military eervice for the uncertaintiee of civilian life ie. for Mny. an 
Intiwidating etep to take* Thie ie eepecially true for anyone who corner trim 
the lower econoaic eector of eociety and who. therefore, cannot he erPected to 
have an eepecially clear or happy view of what the world outeide of the 
Military holde for theti« 

Once again, the New CI Hill can be treaendouely beneficial for euch young 
sen and woaen. Due to the ai*i Provided by the Htv CI Tlill. theee individuiile 
know they have the aeane of at leaet achieving » 'sear tern Xoal. naaely. 
educational or vocational betteraent which >«y lead to eocial and financial 
well-being io the future. lo other worde. they do not have to feel that 
leaving the Military will reeult io there being left out in the cold* TheT 
are iMediately afforded the opportunity to achieve eowething highly worth- 
while io the preeent which will aleo benefit thfa in tht future. Becauee of 
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cbe Xew CI Bill, cbaaa yCMnf, »ea tad vo»ea kaow thtj hnf ■ *cbaacc. 

Our MCloa !■ ■crrtd b«ac by an tducaclOMi laccactva «hlcb Boac Uprovca 
our ptoplt raaourca. ?irtlclp«tlon racca oow ladlcacc tbtc ibe Kaw CI Bill !■ 
cbt Ittccadvt our mlllcary peraooncl vlll uaa cba «oac ind will tbcrcforc 
provide cba graaccac UprovciMac to ■oclacjr ■■ ■ whola* At ■ rctdjuit»eac 
MCbaalM for vccertM rccuralog co clvlllaa life, an loceadvc co «ttrtct 
bX^ quality youDg people Into tbe mlllterr tad « prudeat loveettteat la our 
oetloa'a buaaa reeourcc. It vould be difficult to dcslgti e better proKrea tbea 
tbe Nev CI Bill, Therefore tbe Vctereae of Foreljia Vere etroajly eupporte 
S. 12 which vould make tble laveluablc read.luetpeat progres pcnuacnt* 

Hr ChelrMa, tble coacludce ay tcetlsoay, tbenk you %nA I vlll be beppy 
to rcepoad to eay queetloae you Bay have* 
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STATEMENT OP THE AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 
BEFORE THE SENATE VETERANS AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
ON LEGISLATION TO CONTINUE THE PR2SENT GI BILL 

February 4, 1987 

Mr. Chairnan and Members of the Cononitteet 

Th^ Anerican Veterans Comzaittee welcomes the opportunity to testify before 
you today on behalf of the proposed legislation, S. 12, which would provide for 
the continuation of the current GI Bill and the program of educational 
assistance for members of the Selected Reserve. 

My name is Ralph Spencer. As the Vice Chairman of the American Veterans 
Committee, I am very pleased to present the views of the AVC to this Committee 
on behalf of this important legislation. During World War II, I served in the 
Army Air Force overseas and was a Captain in the Reserves after World War II. 

AVC has always supported educational benefits as a positive means of 
assisting veterans' return to civilian life. Many of V/C's members, including 
myself, have utilized past GI bills and have achieved their professional status 
as a result of this historic veteran's benefit. 

AVC's platform spells out our clearcut support for % permanent GI Billt 

AVC believes that experience has shown that the federal 
funds used to pay educational benefits for veterans have 
been repaid to the Treasury many tines over in the form of 
higher income taxes collected from those whose education, 
financed by the GI Bill, has resulted in higher earnings. 

AVC supported the original World War II GI Bill and those that came 

afterward. In 1972 AVC held a landmark national conference on the "Educational 

Problems of Vietnam Veterans" at which new directions for upgrading that GI 

Bill for Vietnam veterans were discussed and formulated. AVC has always 

preferred the World War II model of the GI Bill ~ providing veteran-students 

separate tuition and living allowances, which gave veteran-students a greater 
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choice among colleges and universities. But that £om was dropped in favor of 
the present single subsidy* 

The first Gl Bill changed the face of this nation and its educational 
profile. It also gave the economy a great boost vith the higher earnings and 
subsequent higher taxes of those millions of veterans who night not have gone 
on to higher education and higher paying jobs without the n»netary support of 
the GI Bill. 

General Omar Bradley reminded the nation of this fact on the occasion of 

the 25th anniversary celebration of th^.Gl Bill: 

The Korld Kar II GI Bill was an investment in husan beings. 
It has paid unparalleled dividends just as the current GI 
Bill is already doing for the young veterans of today . . . 

In the GI Billr Congress offered the veterans a valuable 
stake in themselves. They took heart in the knowledge that 
the nation stood ready to back their civilian chances in 
making good. Veterans wanted only the fair chance to 
become self-supporting, self-sufficient, self-respecting 
American citizens . . . 

The GI Bill . . . provided a uniquely new and different 
investment in the proven capabilities of our young men and 
women. It gave them the freedom to find their own security 
as confidently as they had once sought security for the 
nation ... 

The GI Bills give our democratic way o£ life great strength 
and vitality. Today, as was true twenty-five years ago, it 
is on America's fighting men that this nation must depend. 
Their service honors us all, and today, on this Silver 
Anniversary of the GI Bill, I salute them all. 

As General Bradley has so eloquently stated, the first GI Bill was an 

investment in human beings. The benefits to the nation from it and its 

successors have been enormous s tangible in terms of tax dollars to the U.S. 

Treasury r intangible in the quality of life enhanced by higher educational 

attainments and subsequent professional advancement for millions of Americans 

who passed on these advantages to their children. Instead of being the 

privilege of the very few, higher education has become the goal of the many, as 
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the children and the « grandchildren of the veterans who used the first GI Bill 

have raised their aspirations* 

Ave was forned at the end of World War u "to help achieve a more peaceful 

world.* Four decades later # that task is still before us. Acknowledging that 

the world we live in is "not the best of all possible worlds^* AVC recognizes 

that our national defense is a key ingredient to achieving that objective. Our 

plat font states: 

The world we live in^ with its emphasis on speed of 
operation and technical superiority* demands standing Armed 
Forces of sufficient size* training* equipment* and 
organization to be effective immediately for defense and 
counter attack, it is apparent that the Kegular Armed 
Forces must remain our first line of defense. They must be 
of sufficient size and mobility for deployment anywhere on 
the globe within a minimum of time so that we may continue 
to provide* when necessary* those forces needed for 
collective security under our international obligation in 
peripheral conflicts occurring in the strategic localities 
of the world. 

We are very concerned today about the ability of the armed forces to 
recruit the individuals who can make the Armed Forces the best we can develop. 
The highly sophisticated weaponry and complicated technology that characterize 
our present military force place many more intellectual demands upon military 
personnel than the simpler weapon systems of the past. Evaluation of the 
current GI Bill reveals that it has been able to attract more high school 
graduates than the previous VEAP program. There is strong reason to believe 
that continuation of the present program will continue to attract the high 
school graduates who aspire to higher education. Studies in the 70* s found 
that discipline rates and attrition rates for high school graduates were lower 
and that high school graduates generally outperform non-high school graduates* 
even in the less skilled mos's. It is important /or the armed forces to be 
able to recruit the kind of personnel that will make the AVF the best we can 



have. 
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The current GZ Bill should be continued so that it will be an incentive 
for enlistment for more educated and aspiring youth. With, the cost of college 
education skyrocketing/ middle class families are becoming less and less able 
to provide their children with post-*secor.Jary education. The GI Bill becomes 
an important avenue to higher education. Raving more middle class youth 
broadens the socio-economic profile of those who serve in the military. 

It is our contention that a more representative military force is 
desirable both practically and philosophically. Speaking for myself and the 
many members of my organization/ the experience of serving with individuals 
from a great variety of backgrounds and different geographical locations is 
itself a unique and important educational experience. 

We suggest that there are important questions that still need to be 
addressed by the American public. Khile the GZ Bill hopefully will attract a 
more representative miX/ is that enough? Does the burden of military service 
still fall only upon part of the population? Does the AVF fail to draw upon 
the more privileged and wealthy? What are the implications for a society that 
fails to include all segments of the population in the sharing of the defense 
of the nation? Is it more desirable to have a sampling of all economic and 
social claspes participating in meeting military manpower needs? Would the 
nation be better off with a form of national service? Do not these questions 
call for a national debate as future manpower policies are reviewed? 

on philosophical grounds as well as for practical reasons/ AVC supports 
the indefinite continuation of the present GI Bill. We specifically urge that 
the responsibility for administering the GI Bill be kept by the Veterans 
Administration/ and not transferred to the Department of Defense. In this way/ 
the GI Bill will continue to be seen as a basic readjustment benefit to assist 
in the transition to civilian life of those who serve in the military. 
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AVC supports S. 12. The GI Bill should provide permanent educational 



benefits froa a grateful nation. Xt is about tiae that public policy be 
established that a GX Bill is in the national interest and should not need 
be reenacted by every Congress. 

Hr. Chairman* the AVC thanks you for the opportunity to testify on ht 
of this important legislation. 
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Mr. Chairman and distinguished rnembers of the Senate Committee on Veterans 
^ffalrSy The American Legion Is pleased to appear before you today In support of S. 12, 
the proposed "New Gl Bill Continuation Act," This bill, which would remove the 
expiration date for educational assistance eligibility for members of the All-Volunteer 
Florae and Selected Reserve Is, In. our view, essential if the armed, services are to 
continue to meet their recruitment goals during the remainder of this century. 

In this regord, we« would like to briefly Illuminate the differences that we feel exist 
between the new Gl Bill and Its predecessor. Prior to the enoctment of the new Gl Bill 
educational assistance programs, ^administered under title 38^ were designed tp provide 
reodjustment assistance to veterans whose educational careers were Interrupted by 
involuntary service or the threat of such service. Indeed, the readjustment benefit 
accrued to most veterans regardless of whether their service was through conscription or 
enlistment. Honorable service for a specific period during the term of eligibility was the 
only re<juirement set by Congress to receive educational assistance under the old 
program. 

While the new Gl Bill Is similar In that it provides an educaflonal benefit and 
therefore some readjustment value after the service member has been released from 
active duty, It Is clearly a program to Improve the ability of the military services to 
attract and retain high-quality recruits. But the differences do not stop here. This 
program, unlike Its predecessor. Is a contributory system in which the service member Is 
financially investing In his or her own future. Of equal Importance, Is that unlike the 
universal availability of Its predecessor, the new G I Bill requires that the recruit make a 
decision about future educational plans at the time of enlistment. Because of this, the 
new Gl Bill Is proactive, requiring a positive action from the>recruit at the time of 
enlistment Instead of at the termination of active service. In addition, the new Gl Bill 
provides for kickers or additional monthly benefits for recruits entering certain military 
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career categories, benefits unavailable under the old system. 

The All Volunteer Force has estobllshed a very different set of circumstances 
relating to enlistment than were present when conscription was in force. Conscription 
and or the fear of conscription was a negative motivator to serve in the armed forces* 
The All Volunteer Force has eliminated this negative inducement to service. Yet, the 
loss of this negative inducement means that it is essential that an incentive be available 
to encouroge military service. An incentive thot can insure that the military retains 
occcfi to* a brood cross-section of American youth. In our opinion the new Gl Bill 
provides the best means of maintaining this occess and through it the concept of the 
••citizen soldier." 

In order to meet the increasing manpower demands cf the armed forces during the 
remainder of this century most experts agree that It will be necessary for the military 
services to attroct upwards of one half of those eligible to serve. Assuming the 
converging foctors of an ever-dwindling manpower supply in and expanding clvlllcn Job 
market and the continuation of the concept of an All Volunteer Force, we are convinced 
that the new Gl Bill !s crucial to meeting the manpower needs of the armed services. 

Mr. Choirman, the All Volunteer Force Is now fourteen years old. During this time 
the military services have experienced continued difficulty In meeting their recruitment 
quotas* Earlier attempts to provide contributory educational assistance hod such low 
participotion rates that they served little practical use in attracting hi^-quallty 
Individuals to military service. All the armed services agree that the new Gl Bill, with 
Its 38 percent participation rate, hos clearly reversed the recruiting difficulties 
experienced by them over the last fourteen years. For these reasons The American 
Lecion feels that removing the expiration date for eligibility for educational assistance 
under the new Gl Bill Is on essential first step In insuring that the services will have 
access to high-quality recruits, now and In the future. 

Mr. ChairnDon, this concludes our testimony. 
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PARAIYZEO VETCJIAJVS 
OFAMEKICA 

STATEMENT OF 
BOB MORAK, ASSOCIATE LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 
PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA 
BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS* AFFAIRS 

CONCERNING 
"NEW G.I. BILL CONTINUATION ACT" (S.12) 
FEBRUARY 4, 1987 

Mr. Chalrmaa tad Mesbers of the Cosmltteei it is aa boaor for me to be able 
to participate here today aad speak oa behalf of the oeobers of Paralyzed 
Veterans of America. I aio Bob Moraa, Associate Legislative Director for FVA. 

Initially Mr. Chairman, I want to ta^.e this opportunity on behalf of all of 
the oefflbers of FVA to officially congratulate you on taking over the heki as 
Chairman of this oost important Connittee. FVA is confident, as in past 
Congresses, that with your excellent leadership and our good working 
relationship, we can address and improve VA programs and benefits that 
provide fo; all of our Nation's veterans and their dependents. 
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Also, I would like to welcoae back those vesbers to the 100th Congress, who 
served so adeptly on the Comittee last year. PVA looks forward to once again 
working with each of you on your specific areas of interest which affect our 
Nations veterans. And lastly, a special welcooe to our newest meaber of the 
Cowitteei Senator Bob Grahaa. We look forward to developing' a good working 
relatioaahip with the Senator froa Florida, a state in which the veteran 
population is such an inportant factor and will continue to grow in nunbers 
and need. 

And now to the business at hand, PVA wholeheartedly supports a bill in- 
troduced by you, Mr. Chainun, the proposed "New G.I. Bill Continuation Act," 
S. i2. This legislation would aaend Title 38 and Title 10, United States 
Code, reaoving the expiration date of June 30, 1988, thereby aaking the 
educational assistance prograa under Chapter 30 of Title 38 and Chapter 106 
of Title 10 a permanent benefit. . 

For over 40 years veterans have been eligible for federal educational 
assistance under a variety of educational assistance prograas. The new G.I. 
Bill is the best educational incentive the federal governaent has to offer 
today. It not only provides for the recruitment of high quality recruits and 
their retention within the military, but also serves as a vehicle for 
readjustment back into the civilian population. In a relatively short period 
of time the New G.I. bill has proven that a more motivated individual, of 
higher quality, is being attracted to the Armed Services, which is cost 
effective. Along with providing highly aotivated and capable ailltary 
manpower, drawn froa a full cross section of the population, the new G.I. 
Bill's indirect benefit to the nation is also profoundly felt. For example. 
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the country benefits froi a aore highly educated populace. As reported by 
the Department of Labor workers with college ^degrees had aedian earnings of 
$27,777. Those who had completed high school had aedian earnings of about 
$18,350 and those with fewer than four years of high school earned only 
$14|776. Increased taxes paid on Increased incoae aore than repays the cost 
of this educational benefit, the new G.I. Bill, borne by the taxpayer. 

Analyses show that educational assistance is the aost cost effective neans of 
getting high quality, recruits. According to a recent survey conducted by the 
Aray, 35 percent of today's recruits cite the educational benefits as their 
principal reason for enlisting. In a letter dated Noveaber 17| 1986, froa 
Representative G.V. (Sonny) Kontgonery, Chairaan of the House Coaaittee on 
Veterans' Affairs, to PVA's National President Richard Hoover, he stated: 

The New GI Bill is helping tljea (recruiters) bring bright, high quality 
young people into ailitary service. For exaaple, the Aroy has told us 
that during the first 12 aonths of the New GI Bill, the average aonthly 
percentage of high quality graduate contracts written increased to 57.9% 
froffl 50.8% under VEAP. Aiay Reserve Coaponents report that during the 
first 12 aonths of the New GI BiXl, U.S. Anfty Reserve I-IIIA enlis'.'szsts 
increased 24X, high school enlistaents increased 7% and six year 
enlistaents increased 19X as coapared to the pre-New GI Bill rates. 

Whether viewed as a readjustaent aechanisa for veterans returning to civilian 
life, or as an incentive to attract high-quality young people into ailitary 
service, or as a prudent investaent in our Nation's huaan resources, the new 
G.I. Bill should be aade a pbimanent prograa, with the basic benefits paid 
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for aod adaiolitered by the VA, ao our Katioo can cootioue the tradition of 
rewardiof thoae who aecure aod protect our freedoa. 

lo conclusion Mr. Chairman, ve coaaend you and the other Coaaittee Keabera, 
aa orlfiA^l coaponaora, for introducint thia aoat worthy lefiaUtive 
propoaal. PVA aupporta S.12, the *'Kew G.I. Bill Continuatioa Act," and haa 
alvaya aupported the need and utility of educational incentivea aa an 
inveataent In our Nation* a future. 

ttat concludea ay atateaent and I will be slad to answer any questiona that I 
can. 
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STATEHEKT OF 
RXCHAKD F« SCRULTZ 
ASSOCIATE MATXOMAL LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 
DISABLED AKERICAM VETERANS 
BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS AFFAIRS 
OF THE 
DNITED STATES SENATE 
Ftbrumry 4, 1987 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

On b«hal£ of tht mort thmn onm million members of the 
Disabled American Veterans, I wish to thank you and the members 
of the Coanittee for your invitation to appear here today to 
express our vie;?s on the proposed "New GI Bill Continuation Act" 
(S. 12) and the effectiveness of the "New GI Bill" as a 
transition mechanism for members of the Armed Forces who elect 
to return to civilian life* 

Mr* Chairman, as you know, the DAV composed of honorably 
discharged veterans who were wounded, injured or otherwise 
disabled in wartime service for this country* it therefore 
follows that our organization is primarily concerned with 
veterans* educational assistance provided by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program under Chapter 31 and the Survivors and 
Dependents Educational Assistance Program provided un*ler Chapter 
35 of Title 38, U*S* Code* 

Though our organization was founded on the principle that 
this nation's first obligation to veterans rests with the 
rehabilitation of its service-connected wartime disabled, we 
nevertheless are also concerned with those federal programs 
which have been designed to enhance the educational 
opportunities of veterans in general* 

I also wish to add that the DAV fully endorses and supports 
a strong national defense to assure that the United States* 
Armed Forces are second to none* 
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Mr. Ch*inn«n, ms you know, title Vll of the Department of 
Defense Authorizmtion Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-525) established 
the "All Volunteer Educational Assistance program** (commonly 
called the "New Gl Bill') undor Chapter 30, Title 38, U.S. Code, 
and the "Educational Assistance for Members of the Selected 
Reserve" which appears in Chapter 106, Title 10, U.S. Code. 
Both programs were initiated as three year "teats" to determine 
their value as recruitment and retention tools for our nation's 
Armed Forces and are administered by the Veterans 
Administration. The Title 38 educational assistance program is 
also funded by the VA, however, the Title 10 program receives 
its funding from the Department of Defense. 

In addition to the educational assistance program offered 
under Title Vll of Public Law 98-525, the individual branches of 
the military may also offer recruits various "kickers" in order 
to enhance recruitment in critical skill areas or to encourage 
longer enlistments. While these supplemental benefits are also 
administered by the VA, the individual branch of service 
offering the "kicker" is responsible for its binding. 

In order to participate in the Chapter 30 program, 
servicemembers who enter active duty for ne first time during 
the period from July 1, 1985 through June 30, 1988 must agree to 
a non-refundable JlOO per month reduction in pay during the 
first 12 months of their service. 

Persons who complete a three year tour of active duty 
generally receive J300 per month for 36 months and those 
individuals who complete two years* active duty and four years* 
service in the reserves receive 36 months of entitlement at S2S0 
per month. 

Also, under the Chapter 106 progr2Utt, reservists who 
reenlist or extend for a period of not less than six years 
during the test period can receive educational benefits of up to 
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$5,040. The Chapter 106 program, however, does not require a 
monetary contribution from the "servlcemember. 

S. 12 

As introduced • on January 6, 1987, by yourself, Mr. 
Chairman, with Senators MurJcowsJci, Matsunaga, DeConcini, 
Mitchell, ' Rockefeller, Graham, Cohen and Hollings as original 
cosponsors, this measure proposes to amend Sections 
1411(a)(1)(A) and 1412 (a) (1) (A) of Title 38, U.S. Code, and 
Section 2132(a)(1) of Title 10, U.S. Code, by. eliminating the 
current June 30, 1988 ending date for the educational assistance 
programs established by Title VII of Public Law 98-525. 

Mr. Chairman, as mentioned in this testimony, as well as in 
previous appearances before this Committee and your counterpart 
in the House, the DAV focuses its efforts primarily upon those 
benefits and services earned as a result of a service-connected 
disability or death. Consequently, our membership has not taken 
a position on the "New GI Bill," nor do we have an official 
position on your measure (S. 12) which proposes to continue the 
"New GI Bill" indefinitely. 

Having stated this, I must also say, however, that the DAV 
fully recognizes tho importance of educational benefits as a 
recruitment and retention device for our Armed Forces. We note 
that various studies and analysis of the "New GI Bill" have 
shown that it h.is prompted a marked improvement in recruitment, 
resulted in obtaining high quality recruits in the upper mental 
categories and is now considered as the leading reason for 
enlistment in the Army. 

Mr Chairman, the great contributions made to this country 
by the GI Bills of World War il, Korea, and Vietnam in terms of 
educating and training its citizenry, as well as adding to the 
Gross National Product and the tax base of nearly every 
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community in this country, are well known. Based upon the high 
percentage of participants currently enrolled in the "New GI 
Billr" we believe this educational assistance progreun will 
follow in the footsteps of its predecessors. Therefore, we 
also believe that the "New GI Bill" will serve as an excellent 
"tramsition mechanism" by enhancing the future employment 
opportunities for those individuals who elect to return to 
civilian life following their initial period of military service. 

This concludes ray testimony, Mr. Chairman. I again wish to 
thank you for the opportunity to appear here today and will be 
pleased to answer any questions you may have at this time. 
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VETERANl> pF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 




OFHCE OF THE DIRECTOR 
May 21 » 1987 



The Honorable Alan Cranston 
Chalraan 

Veterana' Affairs CoomXttee 
Dnlted^States Senate 
Washington » DC 20510 

Dear Kr. Chalnant 

Thank you for the opportunity to respond to a question 
you were unable to ask due to time restraint at the February 
hearing of the Conmlttee on Veterans* Affairs ylth respect to 
the NEW GI BILL. Please clnd enclosed our response to the 
question posed. 

With best wishes and kind regard s» I aa 

Sincerely yours » 



DENNIS N. CUILINAN 
Assistant Director 
National Legislative Service 



DHC/iee 
Enclosure 



* WASHINGTON OFFICE * 

VFW MEMORIAL BUUDINa • 200 MARYLAND AVENUE. N.E. • WASHINCTON» D. C 20002 - 5799 • AREA CODE 202'54$-22S9 
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QOKSTIOy r I would, like to pose the same question to each of 
our panelists regarding the longer tern need for the GI Bill as 
ve enter into the 1990's. I believe you heard ay question 
earlier when you were in the audience .relative to the pool of 
17 to 20-year-old8 getting saalier— to 13 ulllion— by 1991 and 
thus providing a saaller source to recruit fron. Ve will have 
to draw a higher percentage from that pool. If you will subnit 
for the record your reaction to that question, I would 
appreciate it. 

EBSP0W8B - At this ti»e, the all volunteer armed forces are 
generally regarded as a success* But it is generally 
understood that the military will come under pressure in the 
next five years because of fewer potential recruits and less 
money. 

The pool of those 17 to 20 year olds is shrinking. By late 
1991 there will be just over 13 million in the age group, down 
from 17.5 million in 1980, that means the services will have to 
draw a higher percentage from the available pool. 

At the same- time, budget pressures are eroding many of the 
bonuses and financial incentives this Pentagon relies on to 
attract a soldier. Thus, the future of the all volunteer armed 
forces might depend ou the New Gi Bill. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, for its part, stands ready to do 
everything in its power to ensure the continuation of this 
invaluable readjustment and recruitment program. 
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SrmMBNT OF ALLAN V. OSTAR 
PKESXDENTt ANBRICAN ASSOCIAIION OF STATB COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIKS 

February 4,. 1987 

Mr. Chalrnn.and Heabers of .the.CoiHilttee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on a aatter of critical 
national iaportance. As the aeabers of this coniittee are veil avare, 
the Nev GI Bill influences- much more than just the military services. 
Its very positive effects are felt by all segments of American higher 
education* the economy, and society in general. 

State Colleges and Universities 

The 372 members of the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities (AASCU) are located throughout the United States and in 
Guam and the Virgin* Islands. Most were founded as teacher training 
ins t i tut ions » campuses of state university systems, municipal 
universities^ or agricultural technical and community colleges. 
Today, these institutions represent the rich diversity in American 
higher education. They range in size from a small rural college with 
a student population of just over 400 to a large urban university vith 
more than 33,000 students. 
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AASCU colleges and universities are publicly supported* four-year 
institutions that grant baccalaureate* master's* and doctoral degrees. 
They grant more than a quarter million bachelor's degrees each 
year-approximately 31 percent of the total number awarded in the 
United States. They grant approxiaiitely 27 percent of the master's 
degrees and 5 percent of the doctoral degrees awarded each year. 

AASCU institutions are committed to. maintaining the special role 
.that^.public colleges are destined to fulfill in American society - 
that of providing educational opportunity for all individuals 
regardless of ethnic background or economic condition. Many of the 
more than 2.5 million students who attend AASCU institutions are the 
first members of their families to attend college* and 19 percent are 
members of minority groups. AASCU institutions are colleges of 
opportunity for students and serve as important cultural and economic 
resources for their communities* regions* and states. They are an 
important and vital national resource. 



Historically* American investment in higher education* 
particularly when linked to national service* has been extremely 
successful. The roots of the experimental program under consideration 
today, are based in the original GI Bill* implemented after Vorld Var 
II - America's first such experiment. Personally* I am somevhat 
biased toward that program because it put me through college; Just as 
it did many of the m^Htbers of this committee. However* even the most 
objective analysts , have agreed that the original GI Bill was a 
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substantial factor in building the tremendous strength of the American 
econoay through the 1950s and 1960s. Indeed, the praises for this 
program continue to be sung. Only one week ago the Honorable Jim 
Vright fron Texas, in his Democratic Response to the State of the 
Union Address, called the GI Bill one of the greatest investments 
Ammtica has ever made; for every $1 the government invested, it 
received .$20 in increased, tax revenues.. Thus, the historical 
foundation for the.Nev GI Bill could not be stronger. 

The Nev GI Bill, as demonstrated by the three-year test program, 
is a total benefits package. The program's more obvious benefits are 
for the military services. In the last tvo years the Nev GI Bill has 
been directly responsiblm for substantial increases in recruitment and 
retention, particularly for high-quality candidates. It also benefits 
the individual recruit as both a financial incentive and an 
intellectual challenge for readjustment to civilian life through 
continued education. The Nev GI Bill is also an important aid to 
American education in general in that it provides confident, motivated 
students vho bring needed diversity and a sense of responsibility to 
our nation's college classrooms. Ultimately, the biggest beneficiary 
of the Nev 61 Bill may be the people and government of the United 
States - through the boost it provides the American economy and 
increased tax revenues it generates. 

In my 21 years as president of AASCU, I have often said that the 
strength of our society is based on a strong and balanced 'relationship 
between three firmaments of American life: 1) the national defenss, 2) 
a productive, healthy economy, and 3) flourishing systems of 
education. America cannot be strong if any one leg of the triad is 
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weak* In effect^ the .New GI Bill is the model program for the triad; 
it strengthens all three* 

This Committee has heard, and will continue to hear, from military 
experts about the substantial benefits of the»New GI Bill for our 
defense needs. I believe these benefits are justification enough for 
making the N«v GI Bill. a permanent benefit. However ^ I would like to 
add some additional points from an educator's perspective. 

* * . For the Veteran?Student 

For individual recruits who hope to become college students, the 
Nev GI Bill is a lifeline. While in the service, the government . 
responsibly aids the recruit in channeling and developing his 
abilities toward a college education and^ at the same time, securing 
the needed resources to finance his goal. Or, if the recruit chooses, 
actually taking college courses while in the service. 

Recently^ I spoke to President Charles Lyons of Fayetteville State 
University in North Carolina. He has spoken to many students, and 
potential students, who neyer ev.en considered going to college; they 
never thought it was possible. However, the availability of the New 
GI Bill has put higher education within their grasp. They now realize 
a college education is not only possible, but they are already on the 
path to achieving it - through the New GI Bill. 

The most obvious aspect of the lifeline is, of course, financial. 
Over the last few years, the federal government has increasingly 
shifted its college student aid emphasis from grants to loans. While 
this policy does relieve some short-term problems, it has resulted in 
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the creation o£ a debtor class among today's college students. Debts 
o£ $10^000 or more are not uncommon among recent college graduates. 
The student debt burden has reached a crisis. 

For many students r particularly those entering lover paying fields 
such as teaching or social vork^ these debts are unmanageable. Faced 
vith this situation, many students simply drop out or choose not to go 
to college* .la essence » the debt burden is closing the doors to 
higher education tor. many* The Nev GI Bill is an excellent example o£ 
hov those doors can be opened again* It allovs our veterans to break, 
out o£ the student debt cycle. The Bill's provisions » vhich call for 
a substantial government contribution for higher education relative to 
the student's contributionr address the college student's single 
biggest concern - expenses* The visdom of this policy is evidenced by 
the experimental program: Over SOX of those recruited elected to 
participate in the program. 

Once the veteran is admitted to college, he continues to benefit 
from his overall experience vith the Nev GI Bill* In addition to 
being financially prepared » he comes into the classroom vith maturity, 
confidence » motivation^ and a focused goal-orientation that military 
service breeds. Unlike the student vho enters straight from high 
school, the veteran has been thinking, planning and saving for his 
college experience for either tvo or four years. He brings more into 
the classroom and may get more out of it. 

Upon graduation the veteran is in a unique position* In addition 
to not b^ing in deb**, he can take great satisfaction. He has not 
simply spent tvo or four years in the classroom. His graduation is a 
culmination of a combined military-higher education experience that 
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has opened unbound opportunities. And his route, through the New GI 
Bill, will enhance his appreciation of these opportunities. He has 
achieved, and can continue to achieve, his fullest potential. 



The New GI Bill also helps American education in a very important 
vay. In a society with an information/knovledge-based economy, a 
highly educated populace is simply imperative. However, "To Secure 
the Blessings of Liberty, the recent report of The National 
Comoission on the Role and Future of State Colleges and Universities 
details "a gathering stom" in U.S. public education. The Commission 
points ^t^i'the following factors which portend serious problems for 
American education and society: The high school dropout rate is now 
over 25 percent; minority participation in higher education is 
declining - while their populations are increasing; the illiteracy 
rate is rising; the American population is aging while the age 18-22 
cohort is dwindling and many of thoce in this age group are 
disconnecting from society. 

In a fundamental and. positive way, the New GI Bill addresses these 
problems. As their numbers shrink, it becomes vital that the country 
get the absolute most out of our youth. Rather than conpeting with 
higher education for these youths, the New GI Dill provides a path for 
them to develop and maximize their abilities, first through military 
service and later through higher education^ toward productive, 
educated and responsible citizenship. 
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. For the Nation 



As has been carefully documented, federal expenditures on the Nev 
GI Bill are not lost; they are invested. And the investment has a 
sound return. For each $1 spent the government receives $3-$6 in 
increased tax revenues. This alone justifies the investment. 

The^ government also receives benefits that cannot be measured in 
dollars. It receives the countless benefits vhich accrue from the 
ultimate social security: an informed citizenry. 

For all these reasons, I think the Committee should support S. 12 
and^make the Nev GI Bill a permanent benefit. I thank you, Hr. 
Chairman and Members of the Committee, for this opportunity to share 
my vievs with you today. I also thank you and your colleagues for your 
outstanding work on behalf of the Nev GI Bill; you have the support 
aiid gratitude of America's state colleges and universities. 
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Hr. Chairnan. I am Edward J. Llscon« President of che Coeaunicy College of 
Rhode Island. It night be said chat I appear hero wearing four hats. As 
President of CCRI« I also represent Rhode Island in the National Council of 
State Directors of Comaunity and Junior Colleges. As a nceber of the Board of 
Directors of the American Association of CoocAinity and Junior Colleges. I 
currently serve as Vice Chair of the Joint Connission on Federal Relations of 
/VACJC and the Association of CoorcuniCy College Trustees (ACCT), which is the 
Coinaission that speaks for both Associations on legislative ains. 

The community colleges conuaend you. Hr. Chairoan. for noving ahead so 
vigorcisly and decisively on the reauthorization of the Keu CI Bill. Chairaan 
MontgODery of the House would be the first to tell you. we believe, that the 
comunity colleges were his principal supporters froa the higher education 
coiraunir' in the long atruggle Xhat produced this exceptional program. And our 
members have found no cause to regret that support. On the contrary, wo are 
convinced the New CI Bill is exceeding Its expectations as a three*year pilot 
and is now making vital contributions -to the national interest on at least 
three fronts; national security, postsecondary educational access, and a more 
competitive American skill base. 

Its contributions to national security derive essentially from the marked 
Improvements In the general quality of personnel entering the armed services, 
particularly the Army. We know these improvements are being graphically 
documented for you by the Army. If the White House continues to oppose the New 
CI Bill, it will do so in the face of strong evidence that the program Is the 
key to the increasing success of an all-volunteer military. 
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Thc Qosc ieporcanc innovacion in the Sew ci Bill. In our vicv, is cho 
college incentives Ic offers for Reserve And N/icional Guard ncmbcrs who cake 
slx-yr^r enliscaencs. Those of us who have Supported chis innovation froa the 
beginning have often referred to it as an "up front" CI Bill. By allowing the 
Guard and Reserve enlistees to take college courses while serving cheir 
nilitary obligation, the defense systen is reaping the direct benefit of the 
enhanced skills this in contrast with the traditional Cl Bill, in which the 
skill enhanccBent cones after the service. Regardless of the sophistication of 
our weapons systems, our defenses can be only as strong as the skills of the 
personnel who staff those systtas. It seeas axlooatic, in fact, that ihe nore 
sophisticated nrwaments become, the more dependent our security is on those 
skills. 

Mr. Chair»an. chts nixing of military service and college training 
strengthens both national security and the economy, in both , short and the 
long run. The college benefits that Guard and Reserve members receive during 
their enlistments will surely strengthen their civilian careers. Many will 
apply the skills so gained in defense work, or in extended enlistments, or 
both, 

A perhaps more sibtJe benefit of the K«w GI Bill Is Its potential for 
alleviating the competition among the military, industry and higher education 
for the reduced flow of high school graduates competition that poses 
hardships for all three sectors. 

In the Jargon of affirmative action, great numbers of the Guard and 
Reserve enlistees who usd their Kew GI Bill be.iefits will become -two-fers* and 
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"chree-fers." That Is, they will be college students, serving as part-time 
soldiers, whose training then may lure them Into part-time employment as well. 

It Is worth noting, Mr. Chairman, that a recent analysis by Carol Frances, 
a consulting economist who Is the former chief economist of the American 
Ccuncll on Education, shows that the biggest single step that a working 
American takes up the pay ladder is the completion of the two-year college 
degree. It shows that a worker with a two-year college degree earns an average 
of 80 percent of what a bachelors degree holder earns, while the Individual 
with only a high school diploma earns an average of just 70 percent of what a 
community college graduate earns. Many of the Guard and Reserve members who 
use the New GI Bill benefits In community colleges will pursue the technical 
training that fits the skill needs of the local military unit In which thny 
serve. They are bound to see this as a way to better themselves In rank and 
pay within the military. 

Our higher education system in Rhode Island is working closely with both 
Reserve and Guard recruiters and training officers to maximize this kind of 
utilization of-young talent in the Rhode Island economy. At the Community 
College of Rhode Island, for Example, we signed a contract with the Rhode 
Island National Guard two years ago in which the college agreed to offer an 
Associate Degree program to National Guard officers at the National Guard 
Armory. Last June General John W. Kiely, Adjutant General of the Rhode Island 
National Guard, presented diplomas to the first three graduates of this program 
at CCRI commencement exercises. This year we expect to graduate another 22 
Guardsmen. There are currently about 115 National Guardsmen enrolled in CCRI 
courses. This program is growing every year thanks to the New GI Bill and the 
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pocencial for further expansion is evidenced by the fact that there are over 
2,500 members of the Rhode Island National Guard who are eligible to enroll in 
Associate Degree programs under the New GI Bill. 

I aa privileged to serve as a member of the State of Rhode Island 
Committee for Employer Support of the National Guard and Reserves. In that 
capacity I have developed an appreciation of the significant role of the 
citizen soldier and the need to continually find avenues to upgrade the skill 
and educational levels of our military personnel. The New GI Bill makes that 
possible. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not underestimate the importance of the New GI 
Bill to the American dream of universal postsecondary educational opportunity. 
With a marked decline in the purchasing power of Pell Grants, as measured 
against full costs of college attendance, increasing numbers of high school 
graduates are likely to turn to the New GI Bill as their surest path to a 
college education. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the community colleges are enthusiastic about^ 
the opportunities for greater productivity that the New GI Bill offers both to 
individual Americans and to the national economy alike. We are confident the 
Congress will see it as a proven plonk in the quest to bolster American global 
competitiveness. We thank you again, Mr. Chairman, and all your colleagues who 
have supported and ore supporting the New GI Bill in the Senate, and we applaud 
again the dauntless leadership and vision of Congressman Montgomery In building 
this program. Please count on the continued^ support of the community colleges. 
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Capital Current 



New GI Bill Inspires ,US Amy's New Educalmal Philosophy 



Because the 13S, Army h«9 been 
nvore farsighled tncl tggnssaye 
than the other iervices m push- 
ing the New GI Bill as * recniitment 
incentive, the army ia now attracting 
recruits of higher overall quality than 
at any other time in its history. The 
New GI Bin has Inspired the project 
the army calls Readting for Excellence 
to increase soldier awareness and in* 
volvement in education. 

The community alleges that are not 
yet actively working with mililary 
recruiters in their distjicts-partjcu* 
lariy the National Guard, the Air Na- 
tioiul Guards and the reserve units of 
the'various services—may be missing 
their most important growth oppor> 
tunity of the 1960s. Among other con* 
^derations, the military is the nation's 
largest employer. The Natimial Guard' 
alone has some thirty-four hundred 
separate units operating in the fifty 
sutes. 

All of the guard and reserve mem- ^ 
ben who have taken ^-year enlist* ' 
ments since July 1, 1985, are eligible, 
if they are high school graduates, to 
draw <I40 a'month to attend their 
local colleges, for up to thirty*six 
months^f study, UKipled with month* 
ly drill pay and a possible Pell Grant, 
this amc*:nts to the best support sys* 
tern for ^ loM'^income student o{ any 
paduge ince^the original GI BilL 

In recent weeks the Department of 
Defense has done a complete turn* 
about on the Ne« GI Bill and 
informed House \>terans Affairs Com- 
rr^ttee Chairman C V. (Sonny) Mont- 
gomery, the architet: of the New GI 
Bill, that it intends to supycrt the 
reauthorization of the program in the 
new Congress. 

The New GI Bill will be all the more 
helpful to national productivity if t^^e 
community colleges talk to their loot}. 
guard and reserve units about their 
cntical skill needs and then help those^ 
units to encourage their members to 
take courses in those skills. Training in 
critical skills could easily prove the 
surest road to both military and career 
success: in many instances, the same 
skills are in short supply in industry. 

The N'eu' GI Bill has led the army 
into a v^hole new philosophy to\\*ard 
education. Colonel Bruce Battey, direc- 
tor of the army continuing education 
system, )us described it eloquently to 
the House Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs in a testimony that he titled 
"UpS. Army Philosophy on Educational 
Opportunity and Growth." This impor- 
tant testimony fo!lo\^'s: 
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The Army shares the nation's concern 
for the establiafamcnt of a strong edoca* 
tiona) base on wbdi her atizens can 
groir and dcvel^ That base directly 
impacts on the quality of our loldiers 
and thooe «^ lead them. Our ahOity to 
run, sustain, and train your Army 
depends on that paztnenh^ Many of 
the vahies and soldierly qualities essen- 
tial to sQceeas on the batUeCeld- 
comnutment, competence, self improve^ 
merit and persona) re^wtts^faty~have 
their geneus in educatioR. Consequent- 
ly, the provision of educational opfMT' 
tunlties for professional and personal 
growth to all sol<£ers is a stanc^ 
Anaffdxj. 

The Aimf hu initiated a project to 
increase soldier awareness and bTo)ve> 
ment in education. The project hu be<;n 
tended TReadung for Exc^fence." One 
gosl is to have 9 out of 10 soldiers in- 
volved tn aome type of educational 
activity by 190O. The Readiii« for Ex- 
cellenee initiathrt wiQ enhance soldier 



ind comtnuKleraw-armfSS of the ^alM 
of cdocati^ The \ slue that ne« 
soldiers place on education is dearly 
^evident bi the number* who are enroll- 
inc m the New GI BQL The Ne* GI 
Bill is Ttcognittd by new soldiers as an 
invitation to the purstut c; higher learn- 
ing. The Army readily ad^Iedgw 
and welcomes that deure for self- 
growth since it wiU result in a higher 
perfonning soldier. A corps of profes^ 
uonsl educationa>^;:>unaetors throughout 
the Army are pi spared to help that 
soldier "Reafli for Excell«nce" today i 
and tomorrow. 

The Aimy has the c^iaaty and the 
de^ to be the national leader in pro* 
vidinc eduMtional opportunities. Secre- 
tary of the AimyJ^O. Marsh and 
Aimy Chief of Staff John A. ^ickham 
haved stated that soI(^ert must not 
'View thnr time b the service as time 
lost from the campua and that all 
soldiers must recogrin. . .that educa- 
tion is a lifek)nr process." Thousands of 
young men and women enter the Anqy 
from dvilian life and return to that life 
each year. The Impresaions they receive 
reganhng the vahieof education and 
the actions they take to continue their 
education while voluntarily serving will 
have a lasting effect on Mciety. Our 
ability to in^ lifelong learning as a 
personal and profes^onal diallenge will 
resuh not only in an Amy better pre- 
pared for the future, but a nation as 
weU. The New GI BID enhances our 
abihty to recruit young men and women 
who are oomnitted to self-growth 
tluvufh education. 

Infomung soldiers of the signiTicant 
role education plays in their future 
begins with the Army recruiter and 
continues at the Army reception sta- 
tion. The New GI Bill bnefing stresses 
the important relationship between self- 
growth and^success. regardless of 
career intentions. There, new soldiers 
learn of the Anqy's desire to be a full 
partner in that growth. Soldiers moti- 
vated to develop the whole person- 
pervonally and professionally, in the 
community and at home wiUi family- 
become our hijihest perfontrunf; soldiers. 
And h^performance soldters form 
high-performance units that ensure 
force readiness. Education ts fundamen- 
tal to all that we do in Ue, and the 
Army relies on education'* Mtal con- 
tribution to orgamutiona] ^wth It 
detemunes how well we think, anxlvzo 
and communicate. Whether it is tr^ttning 
assinulation, leadership d«Aclopmcnt 
and manning, or sustaining! the force- 
education is the capstone. Soldiers 
actively involved in educational pursuits 
are hij^hly motivated, more mature and 
committed. 

Today*s Army is the best ever-qual 
ity peojrfe. better trained and better 
es'iipped. SuU. we recofntie that 
change is constant and that our nt*d to 
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adjust and crow Int«D«ctttil]y U ever' 
present Eiaation h our htil btvMt* 
rneni in the future. The Amy It accept* 
ita moral and Itgti reqxmaibility to 
make every effort to inatiQ the desire 
for profesaiooa) and peraonal educa* 
tioni] irowth in ita membenlup, 
S(^d}en are retumiar to th^ civilian 
livet better prepared to meet the 
future. The Army and the New CI BOl 
form a formidable p«rtnenh^ that, 
worldng together, can emure better 



toldiera and cHtzena, a ready Army and 
a atronfer natMO. 

In more recent testimony to the 
AACJC>ACCT J(»nt Cbmmis^n on 
Federal Relations, Colonel Battey 
noted: 

In recent year* the quabty of Airoy 
recruts has in^roved in terms of edu- 
cation and Armed Forces Qualificatioo 
Test scoTBLTodiy over !KX percent of 
Army recmts are hi^ edwd grad- 



uates, compared to ^ percent m 1980 
The reduced attrition rt*u*Ung from 
this irtcrease in hijrh school jrraduate^ 
saves the Army about 13.000 perfdnnd 
aiunully<~almost an enure diviuon. The 
New CI Bill ia sicmficanUy tmproxing 
t^ion past increases. .. . 

Our most constrained msrfcet-high 
<iuality, graduate malei-has teen a 10 
percent increase in contracts (6.000 
sddien) as a resvdt of the Neu CI Bill 

It is fortunate that the military has 
come to acknowledge the vital linkage 
between education and national sectiri* 
ty. Highly advanced weapon systems 
can secure our, defense cnly when in 
the hands of fully skilled personnel. 
These skills that service members and 
veterans add to the general econor^y 
are also vital to American success in 
global competition. 

If one third to one half of the males 
completing high school enter militao' 
service, and if the New GI BOl is 
renewed by Congress as expected, the 
program will not only contribute heavi-^ 
iy to the skill base the nation must 
have to meet the global challenge, it 
will also substantially alleviate the 
competition among industry, military, 
and colleges for the same limited pool 
of young talent. 

Fraak Meattl, vlce-^mi4aat tor Mtral 

ntaUwis, ts ^ tfractor st Himi nitOon lor 
the AtmtattoN «t C«a«nnNy Csn«f t Tntstses. , 
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TBSnWO WY B EFOR E THE U.S. SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON VETERAN AFFAIRS 



February 4, 1987 



To the Honorable Senator Alan Cranston, Chairman, and Distinguished 
Members of the Committee: 

I am Dr. Edward C. Keiser, past president o£ the National 
Association o£ Veteran Program Administrators (NAVFA). Ms. Bertie 
Rowland, current president o£ NAVFA, sends her regrets that she 
is unable to be present* NAVFA is most grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to share with you some of our thoughts and concerns regard- 
ing the New G.l. Bill, Chapter 30 and Chapter 106. 

NAVPA strongly supported passage and implementation of the 
New G.l. Bill, which we viewed as a prudent, wise, and cost- 
effective investment in our nation's human resources* By the 
same token, NAVFA now strongly supports S-12 which provides for 
continuation of Chapter 30 and Chapter 106 of the New G.l. Bill, 
due to expire on June 30, 1988. 

Both chapters of the New G.l. Bill are educational assist- 
ance programs designed to improve the quality of the all- volunteer 
armed forces. Evidence from the military services, most dramati- 
cally that provided by the Army, as well as current statistical 
data, clearly demonstrates that Chapter 30 has had an extremely 
positive impact on recruiting more qualified personnel for the 
military. 

It must be noted that a large percentage of high school 
graduates going into the services choose to participate in the 
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Hew 6.1. Bill program as a way to earn money for college. Many 
of these young people could qualify for Pell grants* Nonetheless, 
they are making a commitment to their country through military 
service, and at the .same time earning funds that will subsequently 
enable them to attend college and gain additional training: neces- 
sary to become more competitive, in our technological society. As 
Richard Halloran wrote in the December 5, 1986, issue of The New 
York Times , "The Army has found in a survey that the prospect of 
money for college is now the leading reason young men and women 
enlist, replacing a negative motivation? inability to get a 
civilian job." 

The senators and congressional representatives who established 
Chapter 30 must be pleased by the fact that so many young men and 
women have chosen to participate in the program, demonstrating by 
this choice their initiative and responsibility for earning edu- 
cational benefits to attend college. As educators, we in NAVPA are 
confident that these young people are highly motivated and will be ^ 
more mature and serious about their collegiate studies when they 
leave their military service. 

The impact of Chapter 106 is equally dramatic. Findings of 
the Government Accounting Office survey regarding the increase in 
extensions and enlistments in the Reserves is noteworthy: There 
has been a significant increase in re-enlistments in the Air 
Force Reserve (198%), Air National Guard (150%), and Army National 
Guard (135%). It makes sense to provide educational incentives 
in order to retain qualified and trained reservists. The benefits 
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of Chapter 106 are twofold. First, qualified, trained personnel 
stay with their units longer, and second, they enhance their 
knowledge and training by attending college. 

The well-documented positive impact of previous and current 
G.l'. Bills on the education and development of our veterans is 
significant. Continuation of the New G.I. Bill will reaffirm our 
nation's commitment to establishing a more qualified military 
force, while encUsling service personnel and veterans to better 
prepare themselves to compete in business and* industry. 

Demographic studies indicate that the traditional pool of 
service recruits between 17 and 20* years old will diminish over 
the next several years* The recruitment of highly qualified 
individuals in this group will become more difficult, if not 
impossible, if the New G.I. Bill is terminated. It is reasonable 
to predict that, without educational benefits, the notion of an 
all-volunteer military force = would not be feasible, and we would 
have to return to the notion of conscription. 

This nation spends billions of dollars every year on develop- 
ing new and more sophisticated weaponry. It follows that there 
is an equally urgent need 'to recruit and retain highly qualified 
technical personnel to operate these weapons. As indicated previ- 
ously, the New G*I. Bill has already contributed significantly to 
meeting this need. NAVPA views the New G.I. Bill as a significant 
program providing our young men and women with the opportunity to 
attend college and prepare themselves to participate more competi- 
tively in business and industry. 

3 
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NAVPA supports the position. that funding for the New G,I, 
Bill should be a Veterans ^Administration budget item. Histori- 
cally/ the v,A, has been the egency providing these benefits and 
services to veterans. Funding of these programs through the. V.A. 
provides the opportunity and incentive to update and streamline, 
the rules and regulations governing- administration of educational 
benefits. Funding of the VEAP "kicker" programs and Chapter 106 
under the Department of Defense has caused- significant delays, 
confusion/ and lack of accurate information, all of which have 
significant impact on the veteran. While there is certainly room 
for improV(ement of V.A. functioning/ most would agree that it has 
an excellent record in serving veterans. 

Finally/ there exists much concern about the need for this 
nation to become competitive in the world market. We believe 
that S-12 will provide the incentive aiA the means to keep our 
military forces strong while providing the educational opportunity 
for veterans to be better educated and more competitive in our 
industrialized/ technological society. 

We thank you for the opportunity to share our thoughts and 
concerns regarding the enormous value of continuing the New 6.1. 
Bill. 
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One Dupont Circle/Suite 700«W 



American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
One Dupont Circle/Suite 700«Washtngton. DC 20036-1 l92»202/293-707(K:able. AASCU-Washmgton. DC 



May 21, 1987 



Darrel Kehrer 

Senate Cooaittee on Veterans' Affairs 
Room 414, X^sell Senate Office Building 
Washington, OC 20510 

Dear Darrel: 

Itie following is in response to your inquiry about minority 
participation rates in higher education as they relate to 
lainority populations in general. 

According to a 1985 AASCU study. S tudent Aid and Minority 
Enrollment , there has I)een a draaatic ciecl^ne in the college 
participation rates of minority higli school graduates in recent 
years. Ihe decline has been caused by several factors, including 
changes in financial aid patterns, rising college costs, and 
declining family income. Ihe report concludes that minority 
students are less able now to afford to go to college than they 
were five years ago and that the "availability of resources to 
pay for college is an important determinant in whether people go 
to college." 

Hie study found that while the nuD^^er of black high school 
graduates increased by 29 percent between 1975 and 1981, their 
college participation rate decliiied by 11 percent. Ihe same data 
show the number of Hispanic high school graduates increasing by 
38 percent during that same period, and theic college 
participation rate dropping by 16 percent, ihe number of white 
hi^ school graduates increased by 7 percent, and their college 
participation rate remained virtually unchanged. 

Itie report says that while the nutnber of Hispanic college-age 
young people increased by 42 percent from 1975-1981, the number 
receiving bachelor's degrees increased by only 21 percent and the 
»iumber receiving master's degrees rose by one to 22 percent. 
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Further, it found that the nunJt>er o£ black college-age young 
people increased by 18 percent during that tine, and yet the 
number receiving bachelor's degrtjs increased by only 2 percent, 
and the number receiving master's degrees actually dropped by 16 
percent. 

I hope this is helpful. l£ you need more information, i have 
enclosed the report for you - or feel free to give me a call. 

Sincerely, 




Lawrence Biser 
Assistant to the President 



enclosure 
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Cxtcucivt Suna«ry 



This scudy providts inforaation on changes in che 
parcicipacion o£ black and Hispanic scudtnts in poststcondary 
tducacion btcween 1978 and 1983. Racial and tchnic status often 
has not been exaained in studies such as this one ior lack o£ 
reliable data on minority students. Although that situation is 
iaproving, th'e results o£ this study should be taken as 
suggestive. The purpose of the paper is to describe both the 
changes ia college participation rates and in receipt of student 
aid by different student populations. The priaary information 
sources used here are the October Current Population Surveys 
(CPS) and the Freshnan Norrul survey of the Cooperative Institu- 
tional Research Prograa (CIRP) . 

The aajor findings of this study are: 

e On the ninority population* 

- The black and Hispanic proportion of the total 
population will be greater than 25 percent in the year 
2029, conpared to less than 20 percent in 1980. 

- Growth in aedian incoae of black and Hispanic faailies 
has not kept pace with growth in median white family 
income, on this measure, black and Hispanic families 
were poorer in 1982, relative to whites, than they were 
in 1972. 

• On the postsecondary education enrollaent of black and 
Hispanic students, 

- Of all Hispanic students, 54. 2 percent are enrolled in 
two-year public schools. 

- Of all black students, 41.1 percent are enrolled in 
two-year public schools. 

- Only 35.3 percent of white students are enrolled In 
two-year public schools. 

- white students receive a disproportionate share of 
degrees granted, although black and Hispanic students 
gained a slightly greater share of degrees in 1981 than 
they had in 1976. 
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t On mttting tht costs of colltgt, 

' Black and Hispanic studtnts ust sort financial aid ptr 
studtnt than do whitt studtnts, but tht difftrtncts art 
btcosing svalltr as whitt studtnts ust mort aid* 

- Whitt studtnts ntt 13*3 ptrctnt sort of thtir costs 
using dtpartatntal aid in 1963 than in 1978, whilt 
black and Hispanic studtnts att 6*4 and 4*5 ptrctnt 
Bort of thtir costs, rtsptctivtly* 

- Tht Dtpartatnt of Education providtd 73*4 ptrctnt of 
all aid in 1983, coapartd to €1*0 ptrctnt in 1978. 

- Tht currtnt ntt prict of poststcondary tducation, i*t*, 
tht <?-j^*of-pocktt fasily contribution, incrtastd ty 
)1.8 pttctnt bttwttn 1978 and 1983, afttr adjustptnt 
for inflation* 

- Hispanic faailits saw thtir currtnt ntt prict incrtast 
by 21*5 ptrctnt} whitt faailits, by 12*2 percent} and 
black faailits, by 0.9 ptrctnt bttwttn 1978 and 1983* 

t .On participation in poststcondary education, 

• Overall, tht participation ratt in poststcondary 
education incrtastd by 5*3 ptrctnt bttwttn 1978 and 
1982* Aaong tht colltgt-eligiblt population aged 
18-24, 28*4 percent were enrolled in 1978 and 29*9 
percent in 1982* Dependent individuals were slightly 
less likely to be in school in 1982 and independent 
individuals were more likely to be enrolled* 

- Dependent individuals froa families with incoae under 
$20,000 (inflation-adjusted) were less likely to be 
enrolled in 1982 than they were in 1978* Enrollment of 
dependent individuals with family incoae above $20,000 
increased between the two years* 

These findings suggest that it is aore difficult econo- 
aically to enroll in college now than it was in 1978* l.ou«r- 
incoae faailies, aaong whoa are a disproportionate share of 
ainority students, lost resources during this period both In the 
fora of faaily incoae and in student aid dollars* They becane 
less likely to send their children to college* Higher-incone 
faailies becaae aore likely to send their children to two-/ear 
public schools, the loutst-cost Institutions, than to aors 
expensive schools* Thus, there is indication of trading down 
aaong students, froa aora expensive to less expensive schools and 
froa lesi expensive schools to non-enrollaent* 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION 



The Paptr txamlnts changes In minority 
colltgiate tnrollmtnt and participation 
in studtnt aid. The availability o£ 
resources to pay for college is an im- 
portant determinant in whether people 
attend college. 



colleges and universities. Particular attention will be paid to 
the way in which college costs are financed. Because minority 
populations in this country are more likely to be low-income and 
thus lag behind the majority population in income, student 
financial assistance is a critical factor in financing the costs 
of their attending postsecondary institutions. 

Although minority enrollment rates have increased over the 
last three decades, in recent years they have stabilized below the 
majority enrollment rate. There is evidence that enrollment rates 
for the lowest-income minority groups have declined since the 
mid-1970 *s. Recent economic problems, including inflation and 
unemployment, have had the greatest negative impact on the poorest 
members of the population. The poor are poorer today than they 
were in the mid-1970 *s and there are more of them. Median family 
income dropped by 12.6 percent between 1978 and 1982, after 
adjustment for inflation. 

Federal and state programs of student financial assistance 
have not kept up with the increasing cost of college attendance. 
Many of the programs instituted in the 1960 *s and early 1970* s, as 
part of the national coamitment to rectify historical neglect of 
minorities, have not received enough increases in funding to 
assure that the maximum student aid grants are adequate to pay 
today's costs at the same rate as was the case when the programs 
were instituted. For example, the Pell program would need to 
provide a maximum grant of approximately $3,000 today to equal the 
purchasing power of the $1,600 maximum grant available 1974. Over 
the last decade, colleges have had to increase tuition and fee 
charges to keep up with inflation. Public colleges increased 



The purpose of this paper is to describe some of the 
enrollment patterns of the black and Hispanic population in 
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these charges by 94 percent between 1973-74 and 1982-83. During 
the same time period, private college costs Increased 119 percent 
(NCES, 1984). As a result, an Increasingly poorer population has 
faced steadily higher costs. of education with shrinking amounts of 
aid. The loss of Social Security benefits and the decline in 
eligibility for veteran student benefits have had a significant 
impact on minorities who make up a disproportionate snare of 
recipients relative to their share of the population, it Is to be 
expected that under these conditions enrollr.ont of minorities in 
college will nor. continue to expand and nay even decline. 

The Importance of student aid for minority and lower-income 
students was ctra-sed at a policy seminar titled "Who Gets ^tudent 
Md" (American council on Education, 1934). Evidence presented at 
the seminar suggests that the proportion of minority students 
receiving federal aid at public schools declined between 1931-1982 
and 1983-1984. 

The availability of student aid may be the critical factor in 
whether an individual enrolls in college, but it is not the only 
determinant. Terkla and Jackson (1984, p. 4) identify the basic 
criteria in the college-going choice question as **a combination of 
students' aspirations, academic achievement, and the assessment -»f 
the availability of resources...* So, while this study focuses on 
the resources minority students use to pay for college, no claim 
is made that student aid is the sole determinant for college-going 
behavior. 

This paper first reviews some of the characteristics of the 
.ity population in the nation, including enrollment in 
college, it then describes the way minority students finance 
their educational costs. Two measures of equity are used *-o 
evaluate the fairness of current student financial assistance 
programs. The indications are that the programs are less 
equitable now than they were in the mid-1970»s. 
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2.0, DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS 



Mtmbers of all minority groups will 
comprise more than' 30 percent of the 
U*S* population in the year 2020 (1980 
• 19.1 percent)* Black and Hispanic 
families are falling further behind 
white families according to a number 
of economic measures* While white in- 
dividuals arc as likely to attend college 
now as in the mid--1970*s, black and 
Hispanic participation has fallen off* 
Once enrolled in college, black and 
Hispanic students are less likely to 
receive degrees than are white students. 



In 1980, black and Hispanic Americans constituted 18.1 
percent of the total population. More significantly, however, 
while the total population increased by approximately 50 percent 
between 1953 and 1980, the Hispanic population grew by 255 
percent. Over the same time period, the number of black Americans 
increased by more than 150 percent (Cary, et. al.., 1983, 'p*8). 
The rapid growth of both black and Hispanic populations in the 
U.S. is likely to continue through the beginning of the next 
century. Table 1 presents population projections (numbers and 
percent of totals) of white and minority groups out to the years 
2003 and 2023* By 2020, between 25*4 and 28.7 percent of the 
population will be either black or Hispanic, depending on annual 
net immigration. In contrast, the percent of the population which 
is non-Hispanic whit2 is shown as declining between 1980 and 2020 
from 79*9 percent to 69*5 percent (with low immigration) or 64.9 
percent (with high immigration). 

Black and HJ >panic Americans are yojnger than white Ameri* 
cans. Data frc , the 1980 Census of the Population show that the 
median age .or white Americans was 31.3 years, for black Americans 
24.9 years, and for Hispanic Americans 22.1 years, in the years 
ahead, the number of black and Hispanic individuals of collsge age 
will grow faster than the number of white individuals. 

The minority population is not evenly distributed geographi- 
cally* The largest number of black Americans reside in the South, 
with a greater Hispanic concentration in the South and West. 
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TAUr.£ ] 

C.S. POPUr.ATrON 1980 AND tiS PROJECTRD FOR 2000 and 2020 



Groups 



Total U.S. 

Population 

White 

Black 

Hispanic^ 

Asian and Other 



Total U.S. 

Population 

Wh i tc 

ni.ick 

Hispanic^ 

Asian aud Other 



1980 

Number Percent 
(mil .) of Total 



226.5 
181.0 
26.5 
14.6 
4.4 



100.0 
79.9 
11.7 
6.4 
2.0 



2000 

Number Percent 
(mil .) of Total 



2020 

Number ' Percent 
(mi] .) of Total 



Annual Net Immigration - 500fOOO 



267.4 
198.9 
35.2 
23.8 
9.5 



100.1 
74.4 
13.1 
8.9 
3.6 



291.5 
202.7 
41.7 
32.4 
14.7 



100.0 
69.5 
14.3 
11.1 
5,0 



Annual Net Immigration ■ 1 million 



279.1 
200.3 
36.4 
30.3 
12.1 



100.0 
71.7 
U.O 
10.8 
4.3 



316.9 
205.6 
44.4 
46.6 
20.3 



100.0 
64.9 
14.0 
14.7 
6.4 



Mny be of any race. 

Sour£e: Loon F. nouvior and Cary B. Davis, Th e Fu ture Racial Comp osition of th e Unite d 
States (Washington, D.C. : Demographic Information Services Center of* the PopuTatTon 
Refer once RiirtMu 1982) . 
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Twelve states (Hew Yorki Pennsylvaniaf OhiOf IllinoiSf Hichigan* 
Virginia^ ^orth Carolina^ Georgia* Florida, Louisiana, Texas and 
California) h&ve over 65 percent o£ the black population in the 
U.S. Almost 63 percent of Hispanic Americans live in just three 
states. New York, California and Texas. Table B-1 o£ Appendix 3 
shows resident population by region and state, based on the 1980 
Census. ' 

The Hispanic population is diverse and not easily catego- 
rized. A nicent study using 1980 data documents the diversity 
among Americans of Hispanic heritage. Mexicans-Americans have the 
lowest proportion of students in college compared to other 
Hispanic groups. Cuban-Americans are closer to white Americans in 
terms of family income and college attendance. The college 
attendance rate of the Puerto Rican-heritage population is higher 
than than that for Mexican-Americans, although their family income 
is generally lower.. The remaining group, a combination of all 
other Latinos, tend to have higher family incomes and college 
attendance rates (Lee, 1984). 

Black and Hispanic families have lost economic power relativ. 
to white families over the last decade. In 1982, the median 
incomes of Hispanic and black families, as a percent of white 
family income, fell to their lowest poi"t since 1972 (66 percent 
and 55 percent, respectively). Figure 1 shows the inflation- 
adjusted median income for white, black and Hispanic families. 
White family incomes grew faster than did minority family incomes. 
.Furthermore, a higher proportion of black and Hispanic families 
live below the poverty level (See Appendix 3, Tables 3-2 and 3-3). 
Figure 2 depicts this income picture for 1982, and shows high 
concentrations of black and Hispanic Americans in the lower family 
income categories. Mot evident in the numbers on family income 
and proportion of the population in pov«/rty is the fact that black 
and Hispanic Americans represent a larger proportion of families 
with dependent children and, thus, their income supports more 
people than that of white families (American Council on Education, 



p. 2). 
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TABLE B-3 

POVERTY RATE OF HISPANIC, 3LACK AND WHITE FAMILIES: 
1973-1982 



Percent of Families Ratio of Ratio of 
Below Poverty Level Hispanic Black 
CO White to White 



Year 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


Poverty Rate 


Poverty Rate 


1973 


19.8% 


28.1% 


6.6% 


3.0 


4.2 


1974 


21.2 


26.9 


6.8 


3.1 


3.9 


1975 


25.1 


27.1 


7.7 


3.3 


3.5 


1976 


23.1 


27.9 . 


7.1 


3.3 


3.9 


1977 


21.4 


28.2 


7.0 


3.1 


4.0 


1978 


20.4 


27.5 


6.9 


3.0 


3.9 


1979 


20.3 


27.8 


6.9 


2.9 


4.0 


1980 


23.2 


28.9 


8.0 


2.9 


3.6 


1981 


24.0 


30.8 


8.8 


2.7 


3.9 


1982 


27.2 


33.0 


9.6 


2.8 


3.4 


Source: 
Series 


U.S. Bureau of the 
P-60, Nos. 138 and 


Census f 
140. 


Current Population 


Report, 
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TABLE B-4 

ENROLLMEHT IN XNSTITOTXONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
ay RACIAL AND ETHNIC GROUP AND CONTROL AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
FALL 1982 



Type and Control , „• : 1 

of Institution White Black "!!!!":!.. 

All Institutions 

Number 9,997,117 1,101,499 519,250 

Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Public Universities: 

number 1,853,299 99,742 44,184 

Percent 18.5 9.1 8.5 

Private Universities: 

Number 596,202 44,565 21,286 

Percent 6.0 4.0 4.1 

Public Other 4-Vear: 

Number 2,404,628 320,985 119,960 

Percent ' 24.1 29.1 23.1 

Private Other 4-year: 

Number 1,451,450 147,008 43,239 

Percent 14.5 13.3 8.3 

Public 2-year: 

Number 3,526,771 <52,390 281,502 

Percent 35.3 41.1 34.2 

Private 2 yesr: 

Number 164,767 36,809 9,079 

Percent 1.6 3.3 1.7 

Total 2-year: 

Percent 36.9 44.4 53.9 

^ay be of any race. 

Source : National Center for Education Statistics, Unpublished 
Statistics (Washington, D.C.), Table A-21. 
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riGUUL 1 

HtUIAN FAMILY INCOMI: IN CONSTANT 1982 [WUAKS 
Uy RACE AND SPANISH ORIGIN. I9;2-1982 



Income 
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Suntcc: U.S. Hurc.m of Ihc Census. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1984. 
Tahlc Ho. 763, p. /|G3. " " ' * " 
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FIGURE 2 

MONEY INCOME OF FAMILIES-PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY INCOME LEVEL 
BY RACE AND SPANISH ORIGIN 
1982 




Source: U.S. OepartTent of Connerce. Bureau of Census, Statistical 
Abstract of thr United States, l98d . Table 762. p. 463. 

^Persons of Spanlsn Origin way be of any race. 
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2.1 Poststcondary Instttuttonal Enrollmtnt 

Whilt enrollmtnt ratts for white Individuals were generally 
stable over the last decade* there was a significant surge In 
black enrollment between 1970 and 1975, a phenomenon generally 
attributed to the concurrent e)(panslon of federal programs to 
assist minorities and low-Income students In gaining access to 
Institutions of higher education and an Increased concern about 
minority achievement In American schools. By 1975, the percent of 
black high school graduates going on to college was almost at the 
level of the white population, although black high school 
graduation rates continued to be lower (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1983, pp. 3-4). Betwsen 1975 and 1981, however, 
although the actual number of black students In college Increased, 
the enrolleea as a percentage of all college-eligible black 
Americans declined slightly from 1975 levels. Similarly, while 
the number of Hispanic students going to college between 1975 and 
1981 remained steady, these students as a percentage of Hispanic 
high school graduates dropped markedly. Table 2 describes the 
college enr->llment of whites, blacks and Hlspanlcs In the 13-to-24 
yccr old category between 1970 and 1981. 

Another Important aspect of minority higher education 
enrollment Is the type of Institution In which they are enrolled. 
Hispanic and black students are concentrated la the twc-year 
community colleges. 9y comparison, la 1982 white students were 
twice as likely to enter public universities and more )iv«iy to 
enroll In private universities than were black or Hispanic 
students. The significance of th.-^se enrollment patterns Is found 
la the availability of resources vhlch differentiates the tour- 
year Institutions, especially universities, from cwo-year 
community colleges. According to Alexander Astln, nore than twice 
the number of students In four-year Institutions complete a 
Bachelor's degree within nine years than do those who begin their 
higher education at two-year colleges {Astln, 1982, p. 132). The 
enrollment figures by type and control are presented In Tabl« 9-4 
of Appendix 3. 
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POPULATIOH, nicir SCHOOL CRAOUATRS, AND COLLBCK BHROl.LMKHT 
OF I8-TO-24 YEAR OU).S, »Y HAClAL/bTIINlC CROUP: 
1970, 1975 AND 1981 



Col IC90 

R/Jclfll/Ethnlc iiinh Kntollroont as 

Croup cl.i.rtrti ^ 1. Knrollfnont vis a Porcont of 

- "ithi . ...-cri^.^!-.. ..i?!!- "^T^. 

Huwbots . In Thonaand a Potcont 

Hijlto 

15.960 5,305 27.1 35 2 

18,883 (j.ne 26.9 32.'4 

20, 123 6,549 26.7 32.5 

niack 

,\, ''"^ 

lllspaolc 
1970 

''""0,?/ »5 20^4 .U 35*5 „V. 

!!!!:::::" V >6.7-^' LM; 

- Hot Avalhiblo. **" 
Hole: IllHp.inlcs n.yy ho of any raoo. 

f;;:;;;;j.;,.o:fc!;::T;;;f;r;?^^ ;.v..o„. „..oM„e..t-.,oc..i 
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In 1983, tht 102 Tradl tiontliy BUck Institutions (TBI's) 
tnrolltd about ont out of fivt black colltgt studtnts. Nonethe- 
less, black enrollnent trends during the 1970*s and 1960*5 have 
been Increasingly away £roa TBI's into other Institutions (U.S. 
Departaent o£ Education, 1983, pp* 9*11). 

2.2 Degree Completion 

Another aeasureaent o£ minority participation In Aa«rican 
higher education Is the nuaber o£ students who actually coaplete 
degree prograas at various levels /ind In vhat fields of study. 
Table 3 sunaarlzes and coapares the gradu<«^ion rates for white, 
black and Hispanic students for 1975-76 and 198iJ-81 at the 
Bachelor's, MAstrr's, Doctorate, and Flr*t ?rotesslonai degree 
levels. At first perusal, the nuattrs show little change for the 
three groups at all degree levels t-ver tae six-year period. 
Nevertheless, when setting thes^ figures against the rapioly 
growing Hispanic and black college-age po;/ls, they suggest that 
these two groups are Indeed under-represented at each point of 
graduation and have. In fact, aade little or no progress since the 
Dld-1970*s. 

This conclusion Is conflraed by the National Longltudlni\ 
Study which found that 34 percent of white, 24 percent of Mack 
and 13 percent of Hispanic students who entered college In 1972 
received their Bachelor** degree by 1976 (Astin, 1982, p. 40). 
The lower retention rates for black and Hispanic students reflecti 
In part, a concurrent finding that, for all students, the highest 
withdrawal rates were In the two-yei^r colleges, whore black und 
Hispanic students have a high proportlc.^al enroUatnt. Another 
deteralnacion i.roa the stti'dy was thar> regardless of racial or 
ethnic background, students receiving financial assistance left 
college at a lower rate than those receiving no aid (Brown, et. 
al.. 1980, p. 184). 

Finally, froa 1980>*81 data collected by the U.S. Departaent 
Df Education's Office of Civil Rights, the Aaerlcan Council on 
Education and the Hispanic Higher Education Coalition, a skewed 
pattern of black and Hispanic representation In various selected 
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TABLE 3 



DEGREES CONFERRED BY INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER ErUCATION IN TH^ 
50 STATES AND D.C., BY RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP FOR 1975-76, 1980-81 



Degree 
Bachelor* s 



Racial/Ethnic Group 



1975-76 



* of % of 

Total 1980-81 Total 



Master's 



Doctorate 



First 

Professional 
Degree 



White 


811 


599 


88.4 


804,469 


86.4 


Black 


£9 


122 


6.4 


60r533 


6.5 


Hispanic^ 


17, 


964 


2.0 


21,751 


2.3 


Other^ 


29 


703 


3.2 


44.350 


4.3 


Whi te 


26 2 


771 




24 I f 2 1 5 


3 2.0 


Black 


20 


345 


6.6 


17,133 


5.8 


Hispanic* 


5 


299 


1.7 


6,461 


2.2 


Other^ 


20 


848 


6.7 


25,373 


10.0 


White 


27 


p434 


81.2 


25,908 


73.8 


Black 




f213 


3.6 


1,265 


3.3 


Hispanic^ 




396 


1.2 




1.5 


Other^ 


4 


f744 


14.0 


5,211 


15.9 


Whn:e 


56 


r332 


90.7 


64,4^2 


90.0 


Black 


2 


r694 


4.3 


2,929 


4.1 


Hispanic^ 


I 


079 


1.8 


1,951 


2.7 


Other^ 


I 


9€0 


3.2 


2,314 


3.2 



NOTE: Excludes degrees not reported by racial/ethnic grouo. More than 
99.5 percent of the degrees conferred ^t each level were reported by 
racial/ethnic group. 

^May btf of any race. 

^Others include A.-nerican Indian/Alaskan Native, Asian or Pacific 
Is)ander, and Nonresident Aliens. 

Souice: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Civil Rights, Data o.". 
Earned Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education by Rac*, 
Ethnicity and Sex, Academic Year 1980-81 and unpublished labulations. 
special tabulation prepared by the Hispanic Education Coalition for ths 
A.'Tierican Council on Education. 
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fields of study is also evident. .'Education has the highest 
concentration of black and Hispanic graduates, while engineering 
and the physical sciences are at the lower end of the scale at all 
degree levels. This tendency aay result, at least In part, to low 
levels of academic preparation in matheraatics and science at the 
high school level (Astin, 1982, pp. 73-74), 

2.3 Summary 

These trends have Important Implications for American 
postsecondary education and for federal and state policy In this 
area, on the one hand, black and Hispanic Americans are among the 
fastest growing and poorest segments of the U.S. population, on 
the other hand, their progress toward achieving representation In 
postsecondary Institutions reflective of their actual numbers has 
stalled. If not suffered a setback, since the raid-l970's. 
Minority students continue to be more likely to enroll In less 
selective institutions and are less likely to receive a degree if 
they do enroll in college. 

The continuing problem of lagging minority enrollment can be 
explained in part by the failure of federal student assistance 
appropriations to keep up with inflation. College costs have 
risen more rapidly than maxi.-ium student aid grants for the lowest 
Income groups. This coupled with the Increasing number of people 
falling below the poverty line has made it doubly difficult for 
the poor to attend college. Because such a large proportion of 
tha U.S. minority population Is poor, the combined effects have 
made college attendance for minorities more difficult now than was 
the case five years ago. The next section examines the question 
of student aid in the context of how students pay for their 
college education. 
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3.«J PAYING FOR COLLEGE 



Famillts pay over 75 percent ot the cost 
of college attendance. Between 1978 and 
1983, the share paid by student aid de- 
clined from 24.6 percent to 23.7 percent. 
White students increased their use of 
student aid to a greater degree than did 
minority students. Student aid paid a 
smaller share of costs for black students 
in 1983 compared to 1978. This may ac- 
count in part for the decline in the 
probability of college enrollment among 
minorities evident in the data compared 
to the stable probability found for white 
individuals. 



Students use a range of resources to pay the costs of 
attending college. These sources include parents, the student's 
own income, public assistance and other privato sources. P 
rjtudent's family carries the primary responsibility for meeting 
the cost of college attendance. The original purpjse of federal 
assistance was to equalize thtr ability of families to pay for 
college by providing a subsidy for the lowes** -income families.' 
Financial aid in the form of grants and loans, in effect, reduces 
the price of Attendance for those families who qualify for the 
aid. The principal Department of Education aid programs (Pell, 
Supplementary Educational Opportunity Grants? National Direct and 
Guaranteed Student Loans; and College Work Study) are designed to 
reduce the economic barriers for those families who otherwise 
could not afford to send their children to college. The programs 
promote equity in che availability of college to rveryone. 

Federal student aid policy has been undergoing significant 
changes over the past few years. The first change has been in 
the concentration of programs in the Department of Education. 
The demise of Social Security student benefits and the decline in 
the number of individuals eligible for veteran's benefits have 
resulted in an increased concentration of student aid dollars in 
the Department's programs. The second change has been the shift 
from grant assistance to self-hel? (i.e., loan and work) 
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assistance. The most significant Increase In aid over the last 
few years has been In the Guaranteed student Loan Prograra. The 
third change has been an easing of Income restrictions for 
student aid eligibility. More talddle-lncorae students are 
eligible for aid now than was the case In the nld-l970's. At the 
sane tine, Inflction has eroded the purchasing power of the 
naxlnua grant, whUh has not been Increased appreciably in the 
last ten years. This means thJt low-Income students have 
suffered while middle-Income students have benefited. 

In 1978, $9.3 billion In federal grants went to students. 
That amount declined to $4.6 billion In 1983. Federal 
appropriations for student loans Increase-J frora $2.4 billion in 
.1978 to $4.3 billion In 1983. There was roughly half as much 
grant money and nearly twice as much loan money available co 
students in 1983 compared to 1978. 

During this period, the real cost of college attendance 
Increased. Families contributed more and received fewer student 
aid dollars relative to the cost of attendance. After adjustment 
for Inflation, the amount of federal student aid has been 
declining since 1980. In 1978, federal grants and federally 
guaranteed loans amounted to $15.5 billion (In 1983 dollars). By 
1983, this aid equaled $19.6 billion and then declined to an 
estimated $13.1 billion for 1983. The amount of federal aid 
available In fall 1983 was 15.5 percent less than that available 
In 1978. 

3.1 Student Aid 

Minority families are less likely to be able to pay for a 
college education than are majority families. As Indicated in in 
Section 2.0 of this paper, black and Hispanic families have lower 
Incomes thsn do white families. Consequently, black and Hispanic 
students must depend on financial aid to a greater degree than do 
white students to finance their college education. 

Slack and Hispanic students receive more student aid, on 
average, than do white students. In the fall of 198 3, the sum of 
grants and loans usc-d by black students averaged $1,354; the 
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anount used by Hispanic students averaged $1,554; and the amount 
used by white students averaged $1,260. These values are 
presented in Table 4. Since eligibility for most student aid is 
based on family income, these data, calculated from responses 
nade by first-tine, full-time freshmen in the annual Freshman 
Norms sample of the Cooperative Institutional Research Program 
(CIRP) "(Astin, et. al., 1984), are consistent with the general 
pattern of black families having the lowest a rage incomes, and 
Hispanic families having incomes intermediate to black and wtiite 
families. 

The inflation-adjusted trend in student aid per student 
since 1978 shows full-time freshmen received 6.4 percent more aid 
in 1983 than they did in 1978 (Table 4). Aid to white students 
increased by 7.9 percent, and to Hispanic students by 6.4 
percent. In contrast, black student aid decreased by 4.7 
percent. The wealthiest population enjoyed the largest 
increases, while the poorest had their aid reduced. All sources 
of grants and loans are included in this analysis. The College 
Work Study program is not included, however, as it is more 
properly a subsidy for institutions than for students. Students 
must earn this money through work. 

The evidence suggests that all students are more dependent 
now on financial aid programs managed by the Department of 
Education than they were in 1978. In 1978, the Department 
provided 61.0 percent of all non-family financial assistance. 3y 
1983, the departmental share had increased by 12.4 percent to 
73.4 percent. White students reported being 13.3 percent more 
dependent on this source of sid, while black and Hispanic 
students reported only 6.4 percent and 4.5 percent greater 
dependency, respectively. This suggests that white students have 
increased their share of Department of Education student aid mors 
rapidly than minority students. As a result, the difference In 
dependency between white and black students, the highest- and 
lowest-income students, decreased between 1978 and 1983. 

In general, the share of student aid provided by the 
Department of Education was higher at lower-cost schools than at 
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TABLE 4 

ADJUSTED STUDENT AID 
3V RACE, HISPANIC AND TYPE AND CONTROL 
-1978, 1983 



\ Change 

1978 1983 1978-1983 

All Schools 

White $1,168 SI, 260 -r 7.9% 

Black 1,945 1,854 - 4.7 

Hispanic 1,464 X,554 + 6.1 

Total 1,238 1,317 + 6.4 
2-Year Public 

White 943 967 2.5 

Black 1,074 1,125 + 4.7 

Hispanic 870 752 -13.6 

Total 950 968 + 1.9 
4-Year Public 

White 878 934 + 6.4 

Black 1,779 1,654 - 7.0 

Hispanic 1,275 1,301 + 2.0 

Total 970 1,026 + 5.8 
All Private 

White 2,032 2,348 +15.6 

Black 2,844 2,790 - 1.9 

Hispanic 3,238 3,092 - 4.5 

Total 2,147 2,421 '»-l2.8 



Source: CIRP; 1978, 1983 
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higher-cost schools. Two-year schools were least able to provide 
Institutional aid. Almost 30 percent of the aid used by two-year 
public school students cane frora the Department. Approxlraately 
65 percent of the aid used at private schools came from 
departmental programs. 

The Income tests^used in determining eligibility for student 
aid ensure that lower-Income students, generally those with the 
greater need/ receive more assistance than do hlgher-incorae 
students. The data confirm the greater dependence of lower- 
income students on student aid. That white students Increased 
their proportionate utilization of student aid whlls black 
students decreased their usage suggests that student aid programs 
were less equitable In 1983 than they were in 1978. Expansion of 
departmental program eligibility to higher-Income,. students 
without a corresponding increase in funding and raising of 
maximum award size has dllur-d the capacity of these programs to 
maintain the level of support, lower-income students received 
prior to the ellqibility changes. 

J. 2 Current Net Price 

Department of Education aid is provided as means of 
encouraging the offspring of lower-Income families to attend 
college. That aid should reduce the cccromic burden on these 
families. 

One way to assess the equity of federal student aid and 
programs Is to note changes In the current net price faced by 
families. Current net price Is the cost of college to the family 
after the price has been reduced throu h use of grants or loansr 
that Is, the family contribution. In short, It is the current 
out-of-pocket cost of sending an offspring to college. Equity U 
achieved when lower-income families pay proportionately less than 
do hl'iher-lncome families to scud their children to college. 
Public funds replace the support which Is not available from the 
family. 

Increases have been evident across the board: in cost, aid 
and family contribution. Cost has Increased the most, followed 
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by family contribution. Alcl has Increased the least. CIRP data 
for 1978 and 1983 Indicate that the families of white students 
contributed mors' to their children's education than did Hispanic 
families, who, In turn, contributed more than did black families. 
This finding is reflected in Table 5. Again, as In the case of 
financial aid, this is the expected result based on the general 
Income distribution of the three groups. 

However, It should be noted that the Increase In the amount 
concributed by families between 1973 and 1983 exceeded the 
Increase In the average financial aid award. Thus, while the 
amount of aid increased by 6.4 percent, family contribution 
Increased by 11.8 percent. In 1973, families contributed an 
average of S3, 793 (expressed In 1983 dollars). By 1983, they 
contributed ^4,240. The contribution of black families remained 
unchanged (S3, 255 in 1978, S3, 283 In 1983). The average 
contribution of white families Increased by 12.2 percent from 
S3, 847 to S4,317 between the two years. The contribution of 
Hispanic families grew by the largest amount, from S3, 337 to 
S4,055, up 21.5 percent between 1978 and 1983. 

With student aid and family contribution increasing between 
1978 and 1983, albeit at different rates, the average cost of 
education rose by 10.5 percent, from an Inflation-adjusted S5,331 
In 1978 to S5,557 in 1983. Hispanic students experienced the 
largest cost increase (*16.5 percent), while black students 
experienced little change (-1.2 percent). Costs for white 
students were up oy 11.2 percent. 

The cost of college after student aid (I.e., net price) 
Increased nearly 12 percent between 1978 and 1983 (after 
correction for Inflation — see Table 5). Hispanic students 
experienced the largest increase and black students, the 
smallest. Hispanic students are going to more expensive schools, 
on average, while black Institutional enrollment trends are 
changing very little. White students are attending higher cost 
schools than either of the minority groups. These findings 
suggest that college choice has improved for white and Hispanic 
students, but there has been little change In choice of 
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TABLE 5 

ADJUSTED CURRENT NET PRICE 
By RACE, HISPANIC AND TYPE AND CONTROL 
1978, 1983 



% Change 

1978 1983 1978-1983 

All Schools 

White S3, 847 $4,317 +12.2% 

Black 3,255 3,233 + 0.9 

Hispanic 3,337 4,056 +21.5 

Total 3,793 4,240 +11.8 
2-year Public 

White 2,892 3,497 +20.9 

Black 2,722 2,865 + 5.3 

Hispanic 2,910 2,780 - 4.5 

Total 2,882 3,452 +19.8 
4-year Public 

White 3,577 ' 3,715 + 3.9 

Black 2,657 2,722 + 2.4 

Hispanic 2,976 3,610 +21.3 

Total 3,478 3,595 + 3.4 
All Private 

White 5,438 6,223 +14.4 

Black 4,487 4,475 - 0.3 

Hispanic 4,224 5,473 +29.6 

Total 5,309 6,072 +14.4 

Source: CIRP; 1978, 1983 
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institutions for black students/ who tend to have the lowest 
fanily income aiaon9 the three groups. 

The shifting patterns of' student aid have resulted in 
increased assistance to white and Hispanic students and reduced 
aid to black students. This shift is due to increasing reliance 
on loan assistance by niddle-incone students with little increase 
in funds for grant assistance which benefits the lowst-income 
students. The relative income of the three groups . . the basic 
explanation for these outcomes, one possible effect of this 
policy has been to enable white and Hispanic students to attend 
more expensive schools/ while black students have not had the 
same options to do so. 

3.3 Participation Rates 

Higher-incoiae families have always been more likely to send 
their offspring to college than have lower-income families. It 
is expected that if the cost of college attendance is reduced by 
student aid/ there should be an increase in the proportion of the 
college-eligible population going to college. If/ on the other 
hand/ the current net price of education rises/ fewer families 
should be able to send their children to college. This notion 
may be tested through analysis of college-going participation 
rates. The participation rate is the ratio of those individuals 
who are attending college over their corresponding college- 
eligible subpopulation. Equity is achieved when lower-income 
individuals enroll in college in proportions similar to the 
enrollment rate of higher-income individuals. The Census 
Bureau's October Current Populatioit Survey (CPS) is the source 
for the participation rate data. The picture that emerges from 
the CPS data confirms the previously suggested notion that it is 
more difficult economically to go to college now than it was in 
1978. 

Table 6 reports the proportion of eligible individuals/ aged 
18-24/ who attended college in 1973 and 1932 on an FT£ ^;asis. 
Because of constraints in the data/ it is not possible to report 
the participation rates for older age groups at this t.me. 
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TABLE 6 

FTK PARTICIPATION RATUS TOR SUDPOPULATIOHS 
FOR THE COLLrCC-ULIClULE ACi: 18-24 POPULATION 
OV FAMILY INCOMC AND TOTALS UY TYPE L CONTROL 
1978, 1962 

(Percentage) 
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Source ; CPSj 1978, 1982. 
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Participation rates generally increase as family incone 
increases. Approximately half of the individuals fron faailies 
with income over $30,000 attend college. Only a quarter to a 
third of the individuals from families under $13,'J03 attend 
college. Overall, there was little change in participation rates 
between the two years, in 1978, 28.4 percent of high school 
graduates who had not graduated fron college were attending the 
first four years of college. The proportion increased to 29.9 
percent by 1982. 

However, the disparity in participation rates between 
higher- and lower-income groups was more pronounced in 1982 than 
it was in 1978. Families with under-$20, 000 incomes were less 
likely to send their children to college in 1982 than in 1978, 
while higher-income families became more likely to send their 
children to college. 

In 1982, white individuals aged 18-24 were more likely to be 
in college than was the case in 1978. A similar trend exists for 
Hispanic individuals over this period. Black participation 
rates, however, actually declined between 1978 and 1982. In 
1982, th* least likely to be in college were Hispanic 
individuals, with the probability for black enrollment slightly 
higher, vmite individuals continued to bs the most likely to go 
to college. 

Among the population aged 13-24 who were dependent on their 
parents for financial support, a slightly lower proportion were 
enrolled in 1982 than were enrolled in 1978. That is, 41,7 
percent of the college-eligible population aged 13-24 was 
enrolled in 1982, a 1.7 percent decline from the 42.4 percent who 
were enrolled in 1978. Participation rates of the non-minority 
population changed little over the period, from 43.2 percent to 
42.9 percent. Hispanic participation rates declined from 31.6 
percent to 31.2 percent. Black participation rates dropped most 
sharply from 35.6 percent to 31.5 percent. 

Enrollment of independent individuals aged 13-24 increased 
12.3 percent between 1978 and 1982. This percentage rise is 
accounted for by the increase in white independent students, as 
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tht enrollntnt of both Hispanic and black Indtpendent Individuals 
dtcllned betwetn these years. 

It Is helpful conpare participation rates by three 
Institutional sectors: two-year public, private, and public 
four-year schools. There was a strong Increase In the participa- 
tion rates of students going to two-year public schools between 
1978 and 1982. In contrast, the proportion of students attending 
private colleges did not change. At the satae tlae, there was a 
aodftst Increase In the proportion of students going to four-year 
public colleges. Since 1978, most of the relative growth In 
student enrollaent has been the lowest cost, public two-year 
sector. 

These participation rate findings are consistent with the 
results obtained fron nhe analysis of how college costs are net. 
The data show a greater faally financial burden associated with 
college attendance In 1983 than In 1978. This burden was 
relatively greater for minority fanllles than for white faallles. 
The participation rate data for dependent Individuals, who aore 
closely reseable the flrst-tlae, full-tlae freshaen respondents 
in the CIRP data. Indicate that a saaller proportion o£ this 
subpopulatlon attended college In 1982 than In 1973, with the 
biggest declines evident aaong the generally lower-incoae 
ainorlty groups. While there are aany reasons for going or not 
going to college, this analysis Is consistent with the purely 
econoalc argunent that a college education Is becoalng sore 
expensive and that lower-lncoae Individuals, aaong whoa the black 
and Hispanic college-eligible population Is concentrated, need 
aore financial and educational assistance fo overcoae the 
barriers to a college education. 
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4.9 COHCLUSIOH 



This study suggtsts tnrollmtnt in 
col7,t9t WIS tDort difficult to cchievt 
in 19S3 ehtn in 197B. Purehtr jt- 
stsrch is ntctsssry eo dtctrmint if 
stud«nts sr« trading down froa nort 
to Itss cxpcnsivt schools and froa 
tnrollatnt to non-tnroUncnt. That 
apptara to bt tht aost logical tx* 
plana^ion from rtsults obtaintd htrt 
on tht incrtasing ftaily burdtn, 
shrinking contribution of student aid 
and tht dtcrtasing probability of 
tnrollntnt for lowtr-incont studtnts. 
Tht tppartnt dtclint in tquitv in 
tht distribution of studtnt aid aay 
bt kttping minority atabtrs of tht 
population froa bting able to attend 
collage. 



The evidence that is presented in this paper is consistent 
with the hypothesis that lower*^ ^ncone students are finding it 
aore difficult to attend college. Costs of attendance are 
increasing e\:^n after student aid is ti>ken into consideration. 
Student aid going to the lowest-incoae groups in our society has 
not kept pace with inflation. Assistance going to aiddle-incoae 
students has increased. 

The result appears tc be that individuals are aore likely to 
go to lower-Cost schools, reflected by the increase in the 
enrollaent share going to two-year public schools. The other and 
perhaps aore distressing conclusion is that the lowest-incone 
groups in the U.S. ar^ less likely to go to college now *han in 
1976. The erosion of participation rates is aost noticeable for 
the black population, the group with the lowest aedian incone of 
the three groups analysed here. 

As black college participation rates have declined, 
Hispanic participation rates have increased. Evin though the 
Hispanic college-going rate stil* lags behinO the black 
rate, the difference is only slightly aore than one percent. 
There has been an increase in Hispanic enrollaent in both 
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two-yesr and four-year schools, while black participation rates 
have declined In all sectors. 

The groups showing an Increase In participation rates are 
those students from faailles with over-S30,000 annual Income and 
independent students, in both casec- the Increase Is accounted 
for by Increases among white students, which offset the declines 
among -Hispanic and black students. 

There appears to be less equity today than there was In 
1978. Students from hlgher-lncorae faailles are more likely to go 
to college than they were la 1973 and students from lower-Income 
families are less likely to attend. 

The changes la participation rates are only partially 
attributable to federal student aid policy. The residual effect 
of Inflation followed by unemployment-reduced Income, especially 
for lower-Income groups. Is another factor. Not analyzed here 
are other factors that Influence the college-going decision. 
However, given the increasing proportion of minorities in the 
college-age group, minority enrollment would have to Increase 
just to sustain a constant participation rate. 

The evidence points to the need for Increasing student 
financial assistance, especially grant aid, aimed at the 
lowest-Income population. This renewal of the nation's 
commitment to help provide access to college for the poor looms 
as an increasingly Important goal^as the young minority 
population becomes a more significant factor in Americans future. 
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APPENDIX A 



STUDENT AID ANALYSIS METHODOLOGY 



This appendix provides greater ddtail on the data sources 
and methodology used in Section 3.0 of this study. 

Data Sources 

The Cooperative Institutional Research Prograa (CIRP) of 
UCLA annually samples first-tine, full-time freshnen to 
determine, among other questions, their sources of support. This 
survey is the only means available for assessing this question. 
Unfortunately, CIRP data require careful interpretation cecaose 
of methodological limitations of the survey. Except for the'case 
of the traditionally black schools, no attempt is made to weight 
the sample by the minority status of respondents. Secondly, a 
low participation rate in CIRP by two-year colleges results in 
responses from these schools being weighted rather heavily. 
Furthermore, Hispanic-origin students are represented In the 
survey only by those who claim Puerto Rican or Mexican heritage. 
Other Hispanlc-origln students are grouped with Asian and other 
heritage students. There Is great diversity wluhin this 
population. The cumulative effect o£ these limitations Is 
under-representatlon of black students, and more significantly, 
Hispanic students In CIRP. Consequently, the data reported here 
are presented only as an Indication of how minority students pay 
for college. More definitive research Is needed on this 
question. 

Data on the proportion of college-eligible Individuals who 
attend college by family Income level and origin are available 
from the October surveys of the Census Bureau. Believed to be 
more reliable as a source of Information on minority students 
than CIRP, the Census October survey tends to undercount 
enrollment at two-year schools. This Is more applicable for 
earlier years than for more recent years. However, the 
proportions of Individuals reported here appear to be consistent 
with Information collected by other means. The analyses 
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conducted on how students pay for college and the proportions of 
various subpopulatlons enrolled in college attenpt to nininlze 
the effects of these limitations. 

Methodoloc|Y 

Students report in CIRP the support they receive from 13 
different sources. These include own savings, in-school earnings 
(including CWS) , spouses, federal, state, institutional and 
private (non-family) funds. Students also specify an amount as 
being the family contribution. 

The family contribution amount reported by students is 
considered the least reliable figure. Much of a family's 
contribution to the cost of college may be an in-kiad contribu- 
tion, e.g., housing, food, clothing, students are least likely 
to be able to judge the value of the faaily contribution. They 
are more likely to know what they have earned and saved, m 
addition, student aid is a subject of correspondence, making it 
likely chat the student will know the .jmounts involved. No such 
corroboration exists for the family contribution amount. 

Consequently, this analysis used ari imputed figure for the 
family contribution, the current net price. That is, the current 
net price is taken as the remainder after all grants and loans 
are subtracted from the institutionally-reported cost of atten- 
dance. This operational definition may result in overstatement 
of the family's actual contribution. However, the imputed 
current net price is thought to be generally more accurate than 
are the student reports. 

Cost of attendance is reported on the Department of 
Education-issued public use tape. The cost figure is imputed 
based on average costs developed by the College Scholarship 
Service (CSS). The cost reported for each survey respondent is 
the average cost calculated by CSS for that type of student 
(dependent or independent; resident, commuter or living at home) 
at the student's institution. Non-resider.t students are credited 
with a fixed cost of living even though they may pay nothing for 
room and board. This tends to raise the reported cost of 
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education. Nevertheless, it is consistent with the practice 
followed by the Department in setting individual aid awards. In 
any case, students' actual costs may vary considerable around the 
reported average cost. 

Current net price is a measure directly related to the 
standards the Department uses In determining student eligibility 
for student aid. Aid awards are a function of the family's 
ability to pay and the cost of education. 

The data on current net price are reported In calculated 
dollars related to the average student In an income class. This 
was done In a three-step procedure. First, students were 
classified according to their CPI-adjusted family Income stated 
in 1983 dollars. At this point, the cost of education and amount 
of support reported on each student record was also adjusted to 
reflect Inflation. Second, the current net price was calculated 
for each student record. These products were aggregated to 
determine the mean net price. ThU step yielded, for each inco'ae 
class, the net price to the family unit as a whole. 

Statement of net price as a percentage of cost can be 
difficult to interpret as the pattern of education costs dlffsr 
for families at different income levels. As a result of this 
difference, a third step was taken. The percentage of costs 
calculated In the second step was recalculated into dollar ter-ns. 
This last step allows presentation of the data in a manner that 
reflects simultaneously a family's ability to pay and the cost o£ 
their child's education. 

Other investigations using CIRP data for 1978 and 1983 as 
well as other years suggest that family Income is related to the 
family burden (Lee, 1983). That Is, higher-Income students ten.i 
to go to higher-priced schools than do lower-incocne students. 
Further, since grants and loans generally are distributed on the 
basis of family income, the remaining net price should show 
changes nore than proportional to income changes. The CIRP 
by-income data has an insufficient number of respondents in each 
income level cell for Hispanics to be used in analyzing this 
question. However, to a limited degree, race and Hlspanlc-or Igin 
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can be used as a proxy Cor family income levels based on the 
income distributions oC these subpopulations. It can be assumed 
that aggregations of white, Hispanic and black students will 
generally have average family incomes with the white students 
being wealthier than Hispanic students and with black students 
having the lowest family income. 
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TABLE 3-2 



MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME IN CONSTANT 1982 DOLURS 
BY RACE AND SPANISH ORIGIN 
1972-1982 



year 


Spanish 
Origin 


Black 


White 


dpanisn urigin 
Family 
Income as 
Percent of 

White Income 


Black Fanlly 
Income as 
Percent of 

White Income 


1972 


S8,183 


S6, 


864 


$11* 


549 


71% 


59% 


1973 


8,715 


7 


269 


12. 


595 


69 


58 


1974 


9,540 


8, 


006 


13, 


408 


71 


60 


197S 


9,551 


8 


779 


14 


268 


67 


62 


1976 


10, '259 


9 


242 


15 


537 


66 


59 


1977 


11,421 


9 


563 


16 


740 


68 


57 


1978 


12,566 


10 


879 


18 


363 


68 


59 


1979 


14,169 


11 


574 


20 


439 


71 


57 


1980 


14,716 


12 


674 


21 


904 


67 


58 


1981 


16,401 


13 


266 


23 


517 


70 


56 


1982 


16,227 


13 


598 


24. 


603 


66 


55 



Source ; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1984 , Table No. 763, p. 463. ' 
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73-642 (200) 



